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ae » * ME sisal of Horticulture ge ° 


On June 12, 1829, the Massachusetts Horticultural Society was 






incorporated by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for the ad- 






















vancement of horticulture. 

On June 12, 1948, when the Society began its 120th year, it had 
developed greatly beyond the dreams of the handful of men who 
founded it. Its membership is now 11,000, making it the largest 
organization of its kind in America. Its library of more than 30,000 
bound volumes, free to everyone’s use, constitutes one of the truly 
great libraries of the world. Under its wing flourish many special 
horticultural and gardening organizations, some which the Society 
fathered, all of which it has encouraged. Alone of its kind in Amer- 
ica, the Society is publishing a national garden magazine of popular 
circulation. This monthly, HORTICULTURE, now in its 27th year, 


is one of this nation’s outstanding publications for gardeners. 





Also alone of its kind, the Society through five wars, and as many 
financial depressions, has continuously staged an ambitious annual 
program of flower shows. In 1947, for example, 13 shows were 
held, all free save for the great New England Spring Flower Show 
and the Autumn Show featuring chrysanthemums. Its members in 


practically all the States, in Canada and many foreign countries, as 






well as many thousands of non-members, look to the Society as one 









of the world’s great sources of garden information. The Society’s 






staff of experts answer a multitude of questions each year by mail, 






by telephone and in person without charge. 






Truly, through 120 years, the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 






ciety has remained true to the purpose of its founding fathers — 






the advancement of horticulture. As a result, it is today the leading 






garden center of America. 


















Horticulture; July 1948; Volume XX VI; No. 7. Issued monthly. Published at Horti- 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1897. Additional 
cultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance). One year, $2.00. entry at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., August 12, 1947. Acceptance for mailing at 
Canada, $2.00. Foreign Countries, $3.00. Entered as second-class matter December 8, special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925. 
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How can I control raspberry cane borers? 

It is too late this year. In the future spray with 10 per cent 
D. D. T. wettable powder at the rate of 4 pound in 2% gallons 
of water just before blooming and again two weeks later. Cover 
the plants thoroughly and any wild brambles or roses nearby. 
Cut out and burn old fruiting canes after harvesting — except 
everbearing varieties. 

y x y 

How can I get rid of ants in my lawn? 

Purchase one of the prepared ant baits and place the containers 
in strategic locations in the lawn. The ants carry the poison bait 
back to the queen who feeds on it and eventually the colonies die 
out. A quicker method is to pour carbon disulphide or one of the 
materials releasing cyanide gas into each ant hill and seal the 
entrance by stepping on it. This produces immediate results but 
be careful not to inhale the fumes, particularly the cyanide. They 
are deadly. 

yorfr 

Can gladiolus thrips be controlled with any of the newer insecticides 
better than with the tartar emetic spray? 

Spray at weekly or 10-day intervals with 50% wettable D. D. T. 
at the rate of two tablespoonsful per gallon of water. Start when 
the plants are 10 inches high and repeat until the buds show color. 

y y y 


How can one make Bordeaux mixture at home? 

Add four ounces of hydrated lime to about a gallon of water 
and stir well. Add four ounces of finely powdered copper sulfate 
to a little water. Mix the two solutions and add enough water to 
make three gallons. Do not keep it in metal containers and use it 
as soon as possible. Fermate and some of the other newer materials 
are more effective in many cases. 

y y xy 

How can I make my Fall-blooming iris bloom in the Fall? 

Dig up and separate the plants immediately after the early- 
season bloom, feed and keep in active growth. If your season is 
not too short, they should bloom again. 

y,rger 


Can you tell me something about Cunninghamias and their care? 

Cunninghamia lanceolata is a comparatively tender evergreen 
from South and West China. It eventually reaches a height of 
about 80 feet and becomes rather open in habit. Dead wood may 
be taken out. It will stand pruning, if necessary, to make it look 
neat. Old trees may be fed but not too much if they have not had 
much for years. If cut off, plants will often send up many shoots 
from the base. 

y y y 


Are fish of any value in a pool other than to add interest? 
Goldfish are of value in eliminating mosquito larvae and also 
act as scavengers. 
y y y 


What is the best way to propagate Adonis vernalis? 
Division may be practiced after blooming. However, Fall or 
Spring-sown seed is often satisfactory. 
7 y 7 


Which tulip species would you suggest planting in the grass this 
Fall? 

Tulips do not do well under such conditions. The leaves ripen 
too late to permit cutting the grass when necessary and the plants 
rarely survive the competition for more than a season or two. 
Put them in a rock garden instead. 

xy x y 


How do I prepare chayotes for the table? 

Many cook them like squash. They may be served sliced, 
mashed or made into a sort of pudding — they taste somewhat 
ike vegetable marrows. 
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Branches: W. Palm Beach, Florida 


For SUMMER 
A PARTIAL CHECK LIST 


OF Wihsons 
INSECTICIDES 
SAFE Products of PROVEN Value 


Wiksons Sprays 


O. K. PLANT SPRAY—"Old Standby” and still the leading favorite 
double-acting insecticide for general spraying outside and in the 
greenhouse. 





SUPER-CIDE for control of both chewing and sucking insects, you 
can't beat this SUPER combination of the “Big Three,” Rotenone, 
D.D.T., and Pyrethrum. 


TRIP-L-WAY--The Spray Powder, which combines Rotenone, D.D.T., 
Ferric-Dimethy|-Dithio-Carbamate and Sulphur. One of the best of 
combined Insecticides and Fungicides for Flower Garden, Rose 
Garden and Fruit Sprays. 


MAST-R-SPRA—50% Wettable D.D.T. Powerful, Wettable Insecti- 
cide Powder for Agricultural and Horticultural use. 


Witkons Dusts 


TR-TOX-CIDE—The super active, non-poisonous insecticide and 
fungicide, recommended for general garden and greenhouse dry 
dusting. 





KOP-O-RITE—Available as a dust or spray. An active insecticide 
(because of Rotenone conient) in addition to its effective fungicidal 
value (Copper). Used especially on vegetables which are not tolerant 
fo sulphur. Particular!y recommended for use on Tomotoes. 


—~Vilsons Weed Killers 


SELECT-O-WEED—(2, 4-D Compound) for use on lawns. SELECTS 
weeds for destruction but does not kill the grass or sterilize the soil. 





GENERAL WEED KILLER—(Super Strength) kills obnoxious weeds 
in drives, paths, gutters, tennis courts, etc. Does it quickly, easily, 
permanently and Economically ! 


For Lawn Care 





GRUB-O protects lawns ogainst Japanese Beetle grub injury. 
Combines arsenate of lead and organic fertilizers, scientifically 
blended to provide effective grub-procfing and turf feeding in one 
operation. 

GRUB CONTROLLER contoins D.D.T. Eliminates grubs while it 
fertilizes. An economical product for control of grubs and an out- 
standing aid in producing vigorous, healthy turf growth. 


@ For Information and Prices on these and others 
of Wilson's Quality Products, address Dept. H-7 


GndresMilagp 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERS 


Philadelphia, Po 






Glen Cove and White Pluins, New York 
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NEW GLAMOR FOR YOUR GARDEN 


GOO GOO, the duck sprinkler, whirls her head around as 
she sits decoratively on the lawn attached to the garden hose. 
As the water shoots up out of her head and bill, it is aerified 
and broken up into drops to spray an area of 40 feet or 
more — pressure may be cut to meet individual require- 
sily moved around without tilting. Realistically 
ed, all brass, white baked enamel featherlike finish. 
G GOO is 14” long, 9” tall, 6’ wide. An appreciated 
gift for every lawn and garden enthusiast. Money Back 


ments. 
desi, 


Guarantee. $9.95 postpaid with check or money order. 


THE JURGEN COMPANY - Dept. 16A 


4877 North Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee 9, Wisc. 


DEALERS SOLICITED 














Only yummy tender kernels pop off the cob — quicker’n 
you can eat ‘em! Avoids the tough husks. Fits any size 
ears — cuts, scrapes, shreds; 5 strokes finishes an 
ear in 10 seconds! Breck’s Corn Cutter is a bless- 


ing for table serving, home canning, 


Guaranteed to please. 


fise tie” NO 
puddings. A boon to false teeth wearers! - a SS: 
el 





BRECK’S 


[ABLE SINCE 








been seen before. 


VIVO is so new that few dealers have it as yet, but if you wish to try it yourself, a 
package capable of making 100 gallons of this powerful plant food will be sent, postpaid, 


Think of it... 


on receipt of $1.00. 


__VIVO makes Plants GROW!_ 


Vivo, the new water-soluble fertilizer in highly concentrated form, makes plants grow 
and prosper. VIVO is perhaps the most efficient aid to plant life ever devised. A single 
teaspoonful converts a gallon of water into a powerful fertilizer, and this, applied around 
growing things only once in two weeks, assures such health and strength as has never 


CORN EARS 


5 times as fast with ‘s the labor! 








BLDG. 2 
BOSTON 9. Save on 3 for $2.85 
8 MASS, Order by mail-POSTPAID ' 





only a penny a gallon 





Double-Flowered Wax 
Begonias 


Over a period of years a great many va- 
rieties of house plants have been grown for 
fun and Winter cheerfulness. On a chilly, 
dreary morning when the ground outdoors 
is covered with snow one appreciates a win- 
dow gay with flowering plants. Of all the 


| kinds tried thus far, the double-flowered 


| wax begonias, varieties of Begonia semper- 
_ florens, has become my favorite for com- 





pactness, profusion of bloom and general 
attractiveness. 

A beautiful variety is Westport Beauty 
with small rose-like flowers. The clusters of 
blossoms do look like miniature rambler 
rose blooms. In addition to the exquisite 
pink variety, I have grown the double 
cherry-red; and still have the double white. 
Grouped on the sills of a double window in 
the living room, they make a pretty picture 
showing above the back cushions of a studio 


' couch. The window faces south and above 


the plants are glass shelves on which is 
displayed a collection of colored glassware. 
From November until the plants are moved 
outdoors in the Spring the begonias bloom 
continually. At Christmas time a year ago, 
the cherry-red and the white varieties added 
considerably to the decorations for the 
holiday season. 

The double pink begonias at one time 
were grouped in another window with a 
collection of African violets and the result- 
ing effect was lovely but the begonias were 
not happy in the window which suits the 
violets so perfectly. So those begonias had 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. 
Makers also of the famous ADCO, which converts field and garden wastes into rich 
synthetic manure. Booklet, "The Life of the Soil,"’ free on request. Most important dealers 
supply ADCO, but if not, we will ship it directly to you. 100 Ibs. makes two tons of non- 


to be rescued and placed in a more sunny 
window where they soon perked up and 
continued flowering. 

I have not found their culture difficult, 





offensive manure. 















































L except for the double red variety. In fact, 
2 SNS pm mtton om it is just the opposite. Cuttings from the 
| plants are continually being rooted in water 
D e J a gq er famous oa U L B 5 TULIPS and then potted up in a good potting soil 
RENOWNED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD NARCISSI mixture, with ample drainage provided at 
for their HIGH CLASS QUALITY HYACINTHS the base. Very often the cuttings that are 
PACKED FOR YOU IN HOLLAND in the water really seem to flower more pro- 
Delivered FREE in the U. S. A. No import formalities an” fusely than the potted plants. Friends who 
P. de Jager & Sons Established 1870 | SMIONOROXA’ || have een and anid he egoins hae 
2 ren ¢ S é - , hav 
FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS IXIA near: Ara rere . 
90 Wen Ave hs Rapes coe ’ a Mailina Liet q ae The double-red and double-white vari- 
ou Are No evious Customer Already on ourMailingList | and other Miscellaneous eties have larger flowers, really symmetrical! 
ech now to New York ™ for — FREE Catalog a Se edition balls of loveliness. Although the pink flow- 
catened Fi. LS Packing & Shipping Co., Inc. for the real Connoisseur. ers are usually smaller, they seem to cover 
est Seth Strect New York 18, N. Y. the plants more profusely, thus making up 
__— in quantity. The flowers from these begonias 
are often used in miniature flower arrange- 
ments and the double pink variety gives 
Subscription Bhank . HORTICULTURE the appearance of tiny pink roses. 

When the time comes in late Spring to 
HorticuLTURAL Hany, Boston 15, Mass. put the plants outdoors the begonias are 
Enclosed find $2.00 for one year. scription to HorTicuLTuRE (12 | Planted in shady spots of the garden waere 
issues). Please send it to: .) they grow luxuriantly and continue to blos- 
ae som. Cuttings are made from the plants 
Vame . SS. Oe or ree eee r ees ere and merely stuck in the soil close by. Soon 
a many more plants are thriving. Usually 
OS Ai SRe a age ee ee ee these newly rooted plants are the best for 

RE) | po ES ee ee ap ne oe en, Oe | potting up in the Fall. 

$2.00 a year for U. S. and Canada — Foreign $3.00 | — James H. Draper. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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New Hardy Chrysanthemums | 


Twelve hardy new varieties of chrysan- | 
themums have been released to commercial | 
nurseries by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The varieties will be offered | 
for sale as rapidly as stock can be produced 
by the cooperating nurserymen. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has no plants for 
distribution. 

Credit for the development of the new | 
hardy mums goes to Dr. S. L. Emsweller | 
and his co-workers of the Plant Industry 
Station, Beltsville, Md. Through the 
assistance of members of the American 
Association of Nurserymen these new 
varieties have been given extensive trials in 
every section of the country. The result 
is an outstanding collection of pretested 
mums well adapted to all climatic condi- 
tions in the United States. 

One of the 12, Tampico, is a double 
bronze-colored mum with long stems. At 
Beltsville this variety flowers from late 
September to mid-October. Ivory Glow is a 
double mum, cream color and of good form 
and substance. The variety responds well 
to disbudding. The plants are compact, 
growing from 18 to 24 inches tall at Belts- 
ville. 

Three of the new varieties — Terry, 
Ann and Fleur — flower profusely in Sep- 
tember, Margie early in October. Terry is 
a lemon yellow, duplex type, with a flower 
from two to two and one half inches in 
diameter. Ann is a white, double mum with 
flowers from two to three inches across. | 
Margie, also double, has dark red flowers, 
borne on long, strong stems, well suited for 
cutting. Fleur is amaranth purple. 

Six of the new varieties — Rachel, 
Cathy, Sara, 
have been bred and adapted particularly 
for the South. Following preliminary testing | 
at the U.S. Vegetable Breeding Laboratory 
in Charleston, S. C., they have proved 
outstanding in trials by cooperating nur- 
serymen. 

Copper-colored Rachel has the largest 
flowers of any of the new Southern releases. 
Semi-double, they are from two and one-half 
to three inches across. Rachel has done well 
in trials in Alabama, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Virginia. The full double 
flowers of Cathy are the pale pink color of 
the mallow. This variety has given good 
performance in Alabama, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Virginia. 

Two of the new varieties have rust col- 
ored flowers; two are yellow. One of the 
rust varieties, Sara, is a single circle of 
petals from two to two and one-half inches 
in diameter. The other rust mum, Carol, is 
a smaller flower of the semi-double type. 
Both rated high in Virginia and Louisiana. 





| 





Large imported Swedish, $5.50 per bale 
Delivered in Philadelphia and vicinity 
Or f.0.b. shipping point 


E. L. Shute & Co., Line Lexington, Pa. 
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HypronoX 


‘For Positive Safe CONTROL of 


PLANT-PESTS! 


Entirely new principle in plant-pest control! Not a deadly 
poison, yet this powerful, liquid concentrate kills plant- 
pests on contact at dilutions up to 1 to 800. Amazing 
new Hydronox formula, based on U. S. Patented Process, 
kills cold-blooded plant-pests with double paralytic action; 
yet is SAFE (non-toxic) to warm-blooded humans and 
livestock. Highly repellent! Gives lightning-fast knockdown. 
Has long-lasting, residual toxicity to a wide variety of 
plant-pests. 


= ge : 
[ee A mecommended for Flowers, Plants, Vegetable 


Gardens, Trees, Shrubs, Lawns, Orchards and Vine- 
yards, also certain ‘‘crop pests” on the farm. 


ptecepl this 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Try Hydronox at our risk! Write for 
*“*Plant-Pest Identification Chart-Contro! 
Guide" and Hydronox Free Trial Offer 
PLANT-PEST CONTROL 

peal iel 3 


















to use on edible crops, fruits, vege- 
tables. Won't harm the most delicate plants. 
Won't affect genetics. 


FNS @ to apply! Goes on evenly. Spreads, 


wets thoroughly, penetrates. No soap, spreader 
or wetting agent needed. 


ECONOMICAL 2 .Dilutes up to 1 to 800. Makes 
finished spray as low as 2¢ a gallon. Compatible 


with a wide range of fungicides. 








g@==MAIL TODAY For “FREE TRIAL OFFER" em = 

& The Farnam Company 

H Omaha 3, Nebraska Dept. 402 I 
8 Send Free of Charge your “Plant-Pest Control Guide” and : 
; Hydronox Free Trial Offer. Y | ii) 
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Make the Outdoors Your be De hay Bod 


SUMMER LIVING ROOM __ | IIijiI} 
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Smart Cedar 


LAWN 
FURNITURE 


® Easily moved about 
@ Natural rustic finish 





$13.50 49'er Table—$9.50 Ox Cart Chaise Longue - 


$17.50 


Pioneer Chair 


Graceful peeled cedar furniture dedicated to 
your outdoor- living this summer. Comfort- 
ably curved, sloped Sete and seats, wide and 
roomy, equipped with wheels for easy mov- _ pinried and waterproof-glued. 


For further information call Walpole 70 of write to: 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


Prairie Schooner Settee—$22.50 


ing —the ideal furnishings for your lawn. 
Built for long service of Northern New 
England White Cedar —every joint both 
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while your grounds thrive 
under Frost & Higgins’ care 


While you're away, that direct supervision you like to 
sive your winter place is lacking. Hence symptoms that 
oreshadow trouble may get overlooked. Many times, after 
an actual loss ponds | our diagnosis shows that the cause 
was due to some condition that started during vacation 
time. 


To prevent such loss or damage to trees, lawns, shrubs, 
and gardens, many home owners ask us to drop around 
occasionally and send them a report on conditions. May 
we do this for you? 


For dependable supervision or upkeep work of any type, 
either on your winter or summer place, you can rely on 
Frost & Higgins. Just write or phone today. 


PS: Don’t forget that SECOND Spray on Elms! 


FROSTCexd HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street + Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 





Ul YOUr Vatulion 














IT'S 
NEw! 


NOW ... the hedge takes 
the trimming .. . 


not YOU 


MONEY 


BACK ‘ 
GUARANTEED \ 


BEACH ROTARY 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


the approach to effortless hedge care 


Send 56% for your trimmer 


POSTAGE PAID © DEALERS WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


J. & B. SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 


18 East Lexington Street . Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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— Yarden Digest 


News from Canada 

In a recent report from the Dominion Experimental Farms 
published at Ottawa, Canada, considerable progress is noted in 
the breeding of improved plants. In the smal! fruits division sev- 
eral thornless gooseberries of outstanding promise have been 
introduced. Also a rust-resistant black currant was announced 
and five new raspberries of outstanding merit for northern con- 
ditions: Gatineau, Rideau, Ottawa, Madawaska and Trent. 
Three new late strawberries are: Louise, Elgin and Tupper. Like- 
wise, a new understock for fruit trees has been developed which is 
resistant to collar rot and fire blight and is extremely hardy — 
released under the name Robusta No. 5. 


Resist 2,4-D 

According to W. C. Muenscher of the department of botany 
at Cornell University certain weeds are not susceptible to 2,4-D 
weedkillers. Among them are the common goutweed, Aegopodium 
podograria; Japanese knotweed, Polygonum cuspidatum; and the 
creeping speedwell, Veronica filiformis. All three were introduced 
into this country and all three often present a considerable nui- 
sance, spreading by means of their creeping rootstocks. The only 
sure cure is spraying with sodium chlorate or ammonium sulfa- 
mate (ammate) at the rate of one pound to one gallon of water for 
every 100 square feet — the first being highly inflammable. A 
second spraying may be necessary. Either material will kill all 
plant life it strikes and no attempt should be made to grow any- 
thing in the area until the following season. 


New Plastic Prolongs Life 

The horticultural department at Michigan State College has 
recently reported a new plastic material (Geon 31X) which pro- 
longs the life of cut evergreens, mistletoe, ferns and certain 
flowers. Gardenias sprayed with this substance remained fresh 
for 48 hours at room temperature. Untreated ones wilted badly. 
Pine and spruce trees held their needles for two weeks in rooms 
with temperatures of 90 degrees. The material is water dispersable 
and may be applied by dipping or spraying, leaving a transparent 
film which retards evaporation. It is flexible and will not support 
combustion thereby also lending a degree of fire-resistance to 
evergreens, according to F. L. O'Rourke, C. L. Hammer, and J. B. 
Gartner of the College staff. 


Bud Setting on Hydrangeas 

According to Dr. Kenneth Post of Cornell University, flower 
bud formation on hydrangeas used as house plants requires a 
temperature of 65 degrees Fahrenheit or lower. About a month 
of low temperature appears ne essary to complete the formation. 
This usually means about mid-October in Ithaca, N. Y. 


Pansy Diseases 

“Tf your pansies or violas have pale streaks on the petals, they 
probably have one of the two virus diseases that are common in 
California gardens, nurseries and seed farms” says Henry H. P. 
Saverin of the California Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Berkeley. One is the celery-calico virus and the other is the 
Western-cucumber-mosaic virus. The first is found both in the 
coastal fog belt and the hot interior regions, the latter only in the 
interior. Not only do the petals become streaked with paler tones 
but the leaves are also troubled. The veins become “clear” when 
held up to the light and the blades spotted or blotched. In late 
stages the whole plant may turn yellow or the plants stunt and 
die. 

Both diseases are spread by aphids alone. Neither disease is 
carried on the seed nor can be transferred by human contact. 
Once infected, however, a plant cannot be cured and must be 
destroyed immediately. Spray thoroughly at least once a week 
with nicotine sulphate especially the undersides of the leaves and 
the new shoots and purchase no plants that are infested with 
aphids or in any way suspicious. 
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THE COVER: Jewel of the Garden Pool. Photo by Walter L. Green. 


¢ sake of cutting. Usually, removal of some of the oldest wood and 
lo the restraining of the most vigorous new growth is enough. 

O 

‘ PERENNIALS. Most of us always figure on transplanting our 


perennials in August — even if for nothing more than breaking 
up over-grown clumps and renewing the food supply under 
their roots. However, most gardens would be the better for some 
rearrangement. Now is the time to plan that new deal, now 








P when the color of June and July reveal the weaknesses of the 

, DURING July, the job of the gardener is to keep things growing. design. 

x This means the work of weeding, of fighting bugs and blights ANNUALS. Very rapidly growing annuals may still be sown. 
and, above all, watering when it is needed. If you do not water Better yet, thin out established plantings and use the thinnings 
thoroughly, then it is probably best not to water at all! elsewhere. Some gardeners plant seeds of annuals during the 

VACATIONS often mean the ruination of a garden. If you cannot Summer so as to have neat, vigorous plants to pot up for indoor 

y find a neighbor to keep your plantings in order or if you cannot use in the Fall and early Winter. 

1 hire someone dependable to do so, then do what you can before PERENNIALS. Two perennials, delphinium and columbine, do 

: you go away. Put things in “‘apple-pie” order and soak every- best if planted from fresh seed. If you have good stock, try the 

t thing the last minute. Incidentally, a good mulch will help your old Vermont way of keeping a steady stock of new plants com- 

2 garden take care of itself while you are away. ing along. Just take the seed as it ripens and throw it carelessly 

SECONDS. If your enthusiasm for work is still stout enough, now =e boa garden. Plenty of seedlings will nee ignore them 

' is the timse to got seeds of sovend plantings inte the around. nut next Spring the hardiest and best will have survived and 

‘ Bush beans, beets, cabbage, carrots, sweet corn, lettuce, Swiss you will have new stock to set out. 

chard and turnips are some of the things still plantable unless 

| you have a very early frost date. Even so, they are worth try- 
ing, provided you will take care of them. People whose ambition Arno H. Neuruine, Director of Publications; Witt1aM H. 
runs out in mid-Summer should just plant one garden a year — ee k iditor; Epwin F. STerrEK, Associate Editor; JAMES 

. ‘ : A yEEHAN, Advertising Manager; Paut E. Genereux, Staff 
and that early enough to just about look after itself during the Photographer. Publication Committee, Ernest Hortyzer, 
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GARDENING TOGETHER 


IGHT across America these Summer days suburbanites are busy week-ends and evenings about 
their grounds. They are busy watering, mowing grass, cultivating, transplanting and doing the 
attention now. Here and there, husband and wife work together. Over and 


host of things that need 
above the ordinary routine of home-making, they are sharing the pleasures and profits of gardening. 


Psychologists say that a shared interest is excellent marital insurance. If this be so, then the actuaries 


should consider married gardeners extra good risks. 
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MY HALF CENTURY WITH PHLOX 


By FRED M. ABBEY 


Shelburne, Vermont 


l ged 50 years ago amid a clump of wild roses in the yard 
of a deserted house on a dusty back road one hot July day a 
boy found a strange white flower with a spicy fragrance half 
hidden among the thorny rose stems. He took the bloom home 
where Grandmother said it was phlox but could tell him nothing 
more about it. Over the years an interest in phlox has grown 
from that beginning. Yet, there is still much to be learned about 
a plant family which is almost entirely American. 

Phlox of various sorts are found from Quebec to Mexico. 
Phlox paniculata, our common Summer perennial species, is 
found from New York to Georgia and Arkansas. Unquestionably, 
settlers in the sections where it grew naturally brought it from 
the wild to the gardens otherwise filled with the flowers they 
brought from their homelands. Yet, it must have been sent 
abroad for its real domestication. 

By the time I began working in a plant nursery there were 
many named forms of phlox available. Literature I have now 
goes back a little over 50 years but, if number of varieties is 
any indication, popular interest in this plant has’ come more 
recently. My earliest catalog shows five sorts. A current offering 
by a large nursery gives 31 sorts available in quantity and one 
specialist lists nearly 100. 

Phlox is easily grown. I have seen it in many places — poor 
gravelly soil, almost sheer sand and on brickyard clay. However, 
phlox is most at home on deep cool soils, notably the alluvial 
ones of small stream valleys. I believe that no particular soil 
type is needed. To be at its best the plant should have a good 
amount of sun, for shade will make it tall and slender and the 
colors will lack brightness. Yet, it will tolerate shade in moderate 
amount and is, perhaps, helped by it during the afternoon heat. 
It must be remembered that phlox was originally a plant of open 
woodlands. Also it is at the height of its growth at a time when 
our gardens are baked by Summer sun. If there were one rule I 
would lay down for success with this plant, it would be to water 
regularly and heavily from about the time the flower buds can be 
seen until the flowers begin to fade. 

Phlox are both long-lived and well left alone. For that reason a 
bed for them should be deeply dug and well prepared. They will 
grow and flower in any good garden soil but if you wish sturdy 
stems clothed in deep rich green foliage and topped with huge 
heads of brilliant flowers, give them a well prepared place with 
a fair amount of humus, not necessarily heavily fertilized although 
a little chemical may be watered in as the plant approaches its 
flowering time. Then see that, as they really begin to grow, they 
do not lack water. With such care, disease or insect troubles will 
be practically nil. After flowering, the first blooms may be cut 
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away and the plant will respond with a second flowering, brighten- 
ing the garden over the greater part of the Summer. 

Of the diseases which affect phlox, mildew is most common. 
It is my belief that if the plant is given a good place and sufficient 
water during the. growing period this trouble will seldom occur. 
If it does, dusting with sulfur is specific until the flowers open 
when it must be stopped or fading will result and, so far as my 
observation goes, this is also true of the other leaf diseases which 
affect phlox. Moreover, the most common insect enemy, red 
spider, yields to an ample supply of water which gives the plant 
resistance to its attack. A spray of water under good pressure 
directed at the undersides of the leaves washes the tiny mites 
from their webs. I have been told of a mosaic disease of phlox 
and it is possible that some varieties do have it but manage to 
survive. Several sorts now still being sold are more than 40 years 
old, to my knowledge, and when properly grown are as thrifty as 
when I first knew them. 

That leaves only the trouble called reversion. Every now and 
then someone tells me that all his phlox have turned to a dirty 
purple with small pips and heads. I am convinced that this never 
occurs. Instead, seedlings spring up among old established plants 
and, being more vigorous, soon take over the bed. Sometimes a 
white form will appear but as a rule the seedlings are all of the 
same pink-purple color and smaller than the cultivated ones. I 
have seen mutations in the color of phlox take place on an estab- 
lished plant. Usually a few stems appear in a different color but 
these invariably are like the rest of the plant in size and form. 

What about the best varieties? I doubt whether any such 
exist. Certain old sorts are still standard. Slight variations in 
color appear and are named, persist for a while and lose the 
battle to the older sorts. Whether this can be blamed on a lack of 
interest or on the fact that there are too many named sorts is an 
unanswered question. I have seen phlox in enough different places 
to know that beyond question some kinds are better on certain 
soils and under different growth conditions. I also know that 
there are variations in height of growth or in size or shape of the 
flower head which give them appeal to one group or person and 
not to another. My own personal taste runs to short stocky plants 
of which Jules Sandeau is an example. I first saw this sort in 1919 
and it is still a standard variety. On the other hand, this variety 
or that fine new white Mary Louise, are not to be used at the 
back of a wide border where such tall sorts as Independence or 
Rynstrom may be used. Then there are colors which shout and 
have to be used with care in garden combinations. This might 
include some of the blues, the wine reds, or even the scarlet or 
orange shades. It would not do to discard these for that reason, 
for'I find such blues as Caroline Vandenburg or the newer Prog- 
ress very fine when used with white sorts, giving a cool effect that 
is very grateful on a hot day. The old B. Comte, another at least 

See next page 
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40 years old, opens its deep burgundy red 
flowers as most others are fading and pro- 
vides a continuation of bloom and a strik- 
ing contrast to the late Summer’s too prev- 
alent yellows. As for such red or scarlet 
sorts as A. L. Schlageter, Firebrand or the 
new Charles Curtis, I like them best as 
specimen clumps, well away from the pink 
and rose shades. In the same way I like 
the white and red-eyed sorts off by them- 
selves in large masses. During the Summer 
[ pass each day a bed of hard clay soil at 
one end of which flourishes a huge clump 
of Europa. I like this because it is short 
and stocky but the taller Count Zeppelin is 
almost identical. 

The sorts I have named are those which 
experience indicates are most in demand. 
One has to assume that they do we'l every- 
where. On the other hand, there are many 
fine sorts and colors not mentioned which 
should not be overlooked. The best of the 
soft pinks is Lillian, comparing favorably 
with the old Elizabeth Campbell for color 
and far more vigorous than that variety or 
Columbia which it resembles. I find Apple- 
blossom offered. This is a soft pink, too, 
and more than 30 years ago we sold it as 
Mme. Paul Dutrie, new then, from France. 
I still enjoy Mia Ruys with tremendously 
large pips of an indescribable white or 
cream. The flower heads on a well-grown 
plant are nearly a foot across but are borne 
on stems hardly a foot tall. This was always 
a favorite to plant in front of taller sorts or 
in the front of the border. It is seldom 
offered now and the somewhat taller white 
sort, Abbema Louise which was new in my 
first year of nursery work is also uncommon 
now. 

I could not leave the subject of varieties 
without mentioning another old standard 
sort which does not properly belong here 
but is usually associated with these panicu- 
lata phloxes. This is “P. suffruticosa,” 
Miss Lingard, which is an early flowering 
form of P. carolina, a species found wild 
through the Central and Southern States. 
It much resembles the panicled phlox but 
blooms perhaps two weeks earlier and is 
very attractive when well grown, since the 
stem and foliage are both outstanding and 
the flower heads large. This sort needs to be 
reset every few years and to have a fertile 
soil, although it will last indefinitely in 
poor conditions. A Summer or two ago I 
found it wild in an old cemetery high in the 
Vermont hills where there did not appear 
to have been a burial in half a century. It is 
an old sort in catalogs, too, and from time 
to time colored forms of it appear which 
never gain lasting recognition, as magenta 
is almost sure to be one chief ingredient in 
the color. However, the white Miss Lingard 
is still one of the most beautiful phlox 
grown. 

New seedlings which vary in color spring 
up in gardens everywhere and there are 
many persons raising seedlings from crosses 
between outstanding plants and colors in 
the hope that some new form of commercial 
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Dragonflies — Masters of the Air 


By RICHARD HEADSTROM 


RAGONFLIES have always fascinated 
me and I often pause by some pond or 
stream on a sunny day to watch them fly 
back and forth over the water, darting 
quickly here or there after some unfortu- 
nate victim. We consider the swallows as 
masters of flight but some dragonflies equal 
these birds in speed and even exceed them 
in agility. They are superb flyers and have 
to be, for they are dependent upon their 
wings for getting a living. 

If you will stop next time you pass some 
pond or stream and watch these insects 
for a few moments, you will observe that 
some of them—the larger and stronger 
—keep to the higher regions above the 
water, coursing back and forth and passing 
and repassing the same point at intervals 
of a few minutes, while the smaller species 
are less constantly on the wing, flying usu- 
ally in short sallies from one resting place 
to another or hovering above the water 
before they alight. 

The giant dragonflies, the largest species, 
are powerful flyers and, despite their size, 
have surprising agility, being able to alter 
their direction with perfect facility. If you 


value may be obtained. From time to time 
a yellow form is rumored but none worth 
while has ever come to my attention al- 
though one such report created considera- 
ble stir some years ago. In due time I 
identified the plant I received as something 
entirely different — not a phlox at all — 
yellow to the nth degree and somewhat 
resembling a phlox in form. 

I once found and disseminated a phlox 
which I have since lost and have never 
dared hunt for again. In a charming New 
Hampshire village I judged a flower show. 
In almost every display, I observed a huge 
purple sort. One particularly fine specimen 
would not easily have been covered by a 
large pail. Nor was the color trying. Upon 
inquiry, I found that it was in every garden 
in town and seemed to have no history — 
it had just always been there. Later I saw 
one formal garden which had huge masses 
of it where, set off by a background of 
hemlocks, it fairly glowed. Naturally, I 
asked for plants and got them. Increased 
and named, they sold readily, so much so 
that for several years I did not see blooms 
and eventually between weeds and war help 
the few remaining plants were lost. I know 
I might have more for the asking. I sin- 
cerely trust that those who obtained it 
from me were pleased with it. I have no 
way of knowing whether it proved as 
desirable elsewhere as it did in that White 
Mountain garden. Perhaps, the color was 
more trying than I thought. I prefer, 
instead, to keep its color bright in my 
memory just as I cherish the scrubby 
bloom of that white phlox which first 
introduced me to the species 50 years ago. 


want to test your quickness of eye and pow- 
ers of muscular coordination try to catch 
one on the wing with an insect net. You 
will not find it very easy. These dragonflies 
often roam far from the water and are com- 
monly seen flying over our lawns and gar- 
dens. Perhaps, it is these species that have 
given rise to the many superstitions and 
absurd errors that have crept into popular 
credence about these insects. Even today 
when high school students study these 
insects in their biology courses they still 
refer to them as darning-needles, a name 
given to them in a bygone age when they 
were supposed to sew up ears or lips. 

I do not know how or where they got the 
name dragonflies. Presumably, they got 
their name because of their predatory hab- 
its. They feed for the most part on flies but 
the large dragonflies will also devour larger 
insects such as small butterflies and moths. 
They capture small insects with their jaws 
but the larger ones they capture with their 
legs which are modified to serve as a sort of 
basket with which to entrap them. They 
usually eat while on the wing but if they 
capture a large victim they will alight on 
some resting place and feed at their leisure. 

The nymphs are as ferocious as the 
adults. They will not hesitate to attack 
insects twice their size and even small fish 
and other aquatic animals. They will even 
attack others of their own kind and have 
been known to catch and destroy adults 
whose wings had not yet expanded. This 
habit of feeding on their own kind is not 
peculiar to the nymphs, for the winged 
adults will do the same thing. 

Flies and mosquitoes and other insects 
that live a terrestrial existence doubtless 
know what to expect from the flying mon- 
sters but some aquatic animal who has yet 
to make the acquaintance of a nymplgis in 
for a surprising, terrifying and tragic ex- 
perience. A nymph when first approached is 
to all appearances a most innocent-looking 
creature but appearances are sometimes de- 
ceiving and never more so than in the case 
of these insects. The lower lip is greatly 
enlarged and so formed that it can be folded 
back between the front legs to cover the 
jaws. It has been called a mask and serves 
such a purpose very well. It is, however, 
more than a mask, for it is actually a pow- 
erful weapon of offence. It is greatly elon- 
gated and hinged in such a manner that it 
can be thrust out forward beyond the head. 
It is, moreover, armed at its extremity with 
hooks and spines for seizing and holding 
prey and thus is a most effective grappling 
organ. 

When viewed through a magnifying glass 
the head of a nymph looks much like that 
of a bulldog but here the comparison ends 
for we know what we might expect from a 
bulldog. Not so, some unsuspecting water 
insect or small fish that might get too close 
for suddenly out comes the lip and before 
the unfortunate victim knows what has hap- 
pened it is on its way into the nymph’s 
mouth. 
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Rugged spectacular ew lovely eee 
Try Climbing Hoses 


By EMILIA BURKE 


V. P., Women’s National Farm and 
Garden Association, Battle Creek, Mich. 


ID you ever wish for a secluded garden 

that would put on a big show and yet 

require very little care? We got it by plant- 
ing climbing roses. 

After thumbing through a pile of maga- 
zines we had the idea that climbers would 
serve both purposes. Came November, and 
we set out three Silver Moons, two Paul’s 
Scarlet Climbers and three Mary Wallaces. 
The second year after planting Silver Moon 
rewarded us with an abundance of large, 
white flowers and with growth so rampant 
it made an impenetrable hedge. Paul’s 
Scarlet, although not so tall, thrilled us 
with its clusters of bright-red roses that 
came the middle of June and bloomed for 
several weeks. Mary Wallace, with its large, 
deep-pink flowers, completely covered a 
tall trellis and never failed to capture the 
hearts of all who entered our garden. Dis- 
eases and insects seldom bothered any of 
these climbers. The fact that the roses 
were planted in rich garden soil, far away 
from the competition of trees and shrubs 
and received sunlight most of the day ac- 
counted for their sturdy growth. 

Convinced that climbing roses are rugged 
individuals, we determined to have more 
of them. Dr. W. Van Fleet and its ever- 
blooming form, New Dawn, were next on 
the list. Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, also 
called Spanish Beauty, likewise found its 
way into our garden. Its pink flowers with 
their outer petals stained crimson are so dif- 
ferent that we can easily forgive it for allow- 
ing the severe Michigan Winters to shorten 
its canes. We planted several Doubloons 
and found them free-blooming and unques- 
tionably hardy-with many of the canes 
reaching a height of 12 feet. One of our 
Doubloons is planted next to Blaze which 
often reblooms and when the canes bearing 
the red flowers entwine with those bearing 
the clusters of gold the sight is dramatic. 

Another climber that never fails to cap- 
ture attention is June Morn whose lively- 
pink flowers are flushed with yellow on the 
outside. Dr. J. H. Nicolas is covered with 
fragrant, very double, rose-pink flowers 
almost all Summer long. We use it as a 
pillar. Outside of New Dawn, I know of no 
other climber that blooms so persistently. 

Each of these roses is considered hardy 
and requires no Winter protection in our 
garden but when we tried to grow the 
beautiful climbing hybrid teas such as 
Talisman and President Herbert Hoover we 
ran into difficulty. They freeze back so 
much each Winter we seldom see a blossom 
on them. 

What varieties to order will depend on 
the way you want to use climbers. For an 
extra tall, defensive hedge other suggestions 
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besides the rampant growers already named 
are the Walsh ramblers, Hiawatha and 
Evangeline, which grow 12 to 15 feet high. 
Hiawatha has clusters of single, deep car- 
mine flowers with a white eye and yellow 
stamens. Evangeline bears large clusters of 
fragrant, soft-pink blossoms. 

If your space is limited and you prefer 
climbers of more moderate growth, here are 
some we have found especially suited to use 
as pillars or to cover a low fence or wall: 
Eva, semi-double red flowers with white 
center; Primrose, remarkably hardy, me- 
dium climber whose large yellow flowers last 
several weeks and change to a pale lemon 
color; Jacotte, attractive climber with 
apricot-orange flowers; George C. Thomas, 
semi-climber, with recurrent salmon-pink 
flowers; Dream Girl, hardy climbing pillar 
with coral-pink, fragrant flowers, repeats 
after the plant is established; King Midas. 
long-blooming, golden-yellow flowers, does 
not grow too rank. 

Many of the rambler roses are excellent 


for arches, pylons, trellises and garlands be- 
cause of their long, pliable canes. Dorothy 
Perkins, one of the most popular, bears 
pink flowers in large trusses and is worth 
having in spite of its mildew. Chevy Chase, 
whose rich red blooms put on a breath- 
taking show for several weeks, is mildew- 
proof. Ghislaine De Feligonde is a fine, re- 
current rambler of restrained growth. The 
almost thornless canes bear creamy-white 
flowers in large clusters. 

Some of the climbers have a trailing or 
creeping habit and can be used as ground 
covers. So, if mowing a terrace is too back- 
breaking a job or if an ugly bank needs 
hiding, one of the following trailers may 
solve the problem : Rosa wichuraiana spreads 
rapidly, rooting wherever it touches soil, 
single white flowers, almost evergreen, small 
dense foliage and bright red hips or berries 
in the Fall; Max Graf, hardy trailer, recom- 
mended for rock gardens as well as for 
covering banks, terraces or low walls, does 
not require full sun, flowers pink and foliage 
glossy; Carpet of Gold, covered with yellow 
flowers two to three inches across, very 
effective tumbling down a slope. 

Here is a list of climbers of different 
blooming periods: Early: Mme. Sancy De 
Parabere, rose-pink flowers, very hardy, 
earliest blooming climber; Mercedes Gallart, 

See page 289 
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Blaze is one of the most brilliant of climbing roses 
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Chrysanthemum Development 


By ERNEST L. SCOTT 
Editor, National Chrysanthemum Society 


HAVE had correspondence with chrysan- 

themum growers from many parts of the 
country. Some of the practices and tenden- 
cies thus revealed are somewhat surprising. 

First, there is a growing realization that 
stronger plants and better blooms result 
from single-stemmed plants and, further, 
that healthier plants are obtained from cut- 
tings than from divisions. If one distin- 
guishes between amateur gardeners and 
amateur chrysanthemum growers, the 
latter are growing all plants to a single 
stem and a very large proportion of them 
start their plants from cuttings. 

In this locality, northern New Jersey 
and the metropolitan area of New York, 
there is a distinct drift towards later plant- 
ings which starting from cuttings makes 
possible. Not so many years ago we believed 
that ’mums had to be started by the end of 
April or, at the latest, in early May. We 
have learned that June plantings give as 
good blooms with much less worry about 
supports. In regions where Summer drought 
is to be expected the opinion prevails that 
without careful irrigation the late April 
or early May planting is definitely to be 
preferred. For example, in Oklahoma, Mis- 
sissippi and Florida late March or early 
April planting of cuttings is the rule. 

There is a growing appreciation of the 
value of Summer mulching in all parts cf 
the country. With the chrysanthemum 
there are all the usual reasons for mulching 
plus some that are peculiar to it, alone. As 
with other plants, a Summer mulch does 
keep weeds in abeyance, it equalizes the 
ground temperature and conserves soil 
moisture. In addition to this it is a definite 
aid in controlling nematodes and septoria 
leaf spot, also. The chrysanthemum is so 
shallow-rooted that it is impractical to 
cultivate without breaking many feeder 
roots. With a mulch cultivation is obviated 
and the roots are saved. Mulching chrysan- 
themums has another unexpected effect. 
Underground stem growth is so vigorous 
under the mulch that the clumps for the 
next year’s growth are in better condition 
for either divisions or for cuttings. 

One grower reported that with a mulch 
the system of supports previously used was 
entirely inadequate. Various materials have 
been recommended for mulches. Some of 
these are tobacco stems, sawdust, buck- 
wheat hulls, peat moss and salt hay. The 
latter is, perhaps, more generally preferred. 
I, personally, have tried peat moss, to- 
bacco stems and salt hay and have had 
much the best results with the hay. 

Chrysanthemum growers seem to be 
somewhat conservative in regard to sprays. 
They still like nicotine sulphate and a 
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rotenone-pyrethrum mixture for insects, 
although the tarnished plant bug requires 
DDT or, perhaps, one of the still newer and 
more powerful insecticides. Fermate in 
combination with sulphur is deservedly 
coming into favor to combat septoria leaf 
spot, rust and mildew. 

Understandingly enough, growers living 
in the northern tier of states want early 
varieties, September or even late August 
bloomers. Further South, there is less inter- 
est in very early blooming varieties. There 
seems to be a general feeling that the 
chrysanthemum should end the flower 
year and end it without competition. 

Chrysanthemum growers are gradually 
learning that a good garden ’mum is a good 
*mum well grown in the garden. They are 
also learning that almost any chrysanthe- 
mum may be well grown in the garden if its 
blooming season is compatible with the 
climate or if suitable protection can be 
given. Many types commonly thought pos- 
sible only for greenhouse use are very suc- 
cessful in the garden. 

A correspondent near Boston has been 
growing many of the so-called “green- 
house” varieties for years. He protects 
them from frost. Another correspondent 
from Detroit brings the late October and 
early November varieties into bloom in 
September by shading. A neighbor of ours 
has a garden full of large incurves, anem- 
ones, singles and spiders and for several 
years has bloomed them successfully with 
neither shading nor protection. ° 

One is forced to conclude that there are 
no lengths to which the amateur will not 
go in growing his favorite flower. Many are 
trying the greenhouse varieties and the 
general experience is that once tried they 
are added to year by year. This does not 
mean that the garden type is to be given 
up. There are some things that the garden 
type does that nothing else can do and most 
growers, even the enthusiasts for one or an- 
other of the various types still have their 
favorite garden varieties. 

In regard to the newer varieties there is a 
general feeling that there are altogether 
too many of them and, more particularly, 
too many without any special merit. In 
addition, many of the “introductions” 
differ from established varieties only in 
name and in too many instances the names 
under which new varieties are introduced 
are already in use for older varieties. 

All this leads to needless confusion. As a 
step in correction there is a movement on 
foot to establish a Bureau of Registration. 
In the establishment of this bureau it is 
hoped that there will be complete coopera- 
tion between the amateur and commercial 
groups. This implies that we hope for coop- 
eration between the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society, organized to promote the 


interests of the amateur growers of chrysan- 
themums, and the Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety of America, organized long ago among 
commercial growers. In this way alone will 
it be possible to establish a single catalog 
of all types and varieties of chrysanthe- 
mums. 

A further hope of the National Society is 
the establishment of test gardens scattered 
over the country. If this proves to be prac- 
tical, it will provide the amateur grower 
with authoritative estimates of the value of 
specific varieties for use in his locality. 

There is a well-grounded feeling among 
our members that there is too much em- 
phasis on “hardiness” and not enough on 
disease resistance, bloom substance, frost 
resistance of the bloom and diversified 
bloom form. This is particularly so among 
varieties consistently offered as garden 
"mums. Because many of our members 
buy varieties that are new to them with a 
specific need in mind, they would appreciate 
more definite information in the catalogs 
with respect to growth habits, blooming 
dates, as well as color and other factual in- 


formation that may be available. 


Tibouchinas Alias 
Lasiandras 


The tibouchinas or lasiandras, as they 
are commonly called, have been represented 
in greenhouses and Winter gardens in Euro- 
pean estate and botanic gardens for gener- 
ations but have also proved in the last few 
years to be at home here in Portland’s out- 
side gardens during the Summer. Planted 
in pots or tubs in early Spring and set out 
in May and June, the plants will continue 
flowering the whole Summer and make 
outstanding plants for the outdoor living 
room or other important spots in the gar- 
den. If a sufficiently cold greenhouse is 
available, the plants can be flowered the 
whole Winter in a temperature around 60°. 
The dark velvet green foliage which with 
age turns to bronze and the glorious royal- 
purple flowers, make a most beautiful com- 
bination. They are well worth a trial in all 
gardens both West and East. 

“ Tasiandra”’ elegans grandiflora can also 
be planted out in the border here in Port- 
land — but always in an open warm place 
and not close against a southern wall. The 
roots demand plenty of room and even 
moisture every day during the Summer. 
The soil has to be deep and well cultivated. 
No plant can make good with the roots in 
water one day and dry the next, which is 
the case when hardpan is only 12 inches 
below the surface. 

If planted in the border, around October 
1 lift the plants carefully up and store them 
in pots or boxes like dahlia roots until early 
Spring. Then do a good pruning. Before 
repotting soak the roots. Being hardy ori- 
ental plants, they demand an open loca- 
tion, good drainage, plenty of water, enjoy 
fertilizer and have few enemies. Spray as 
you do roses but do not dust the showy 
leaves. 

—A. GusTAFSSON. 
Portland, Ore. 
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- « easy hod thrilling houseplant bins 


Try The Orchid Cacti 


By MARGARET 8S. MYERS 


Merion, Penn. 


IR the thrill of your horticultural life 

try growing epiphyllums. They can be 
grown in the house as easily as begonias or 
geraniums. 

They are exotic-looking blooms and have 
beautiful colorings. The growth of the 
branches is interesting and after you have 
once had one bloom you will not be able to 
resist them. 

If you do not know the epiphyllums and 
see a plant for the first time you are very 
apt to say “Is that bunch of green leaves a 
cactus?” It does not grow in the same kind 
of soil as do most of the cactus family. 
Lime should never be used in soil for 
epiphyllums as they need a soil with a 
semi-acid reaction and rich in nitrates. 

Epiphyllums are not desert but forest 
plants, epiphytes of Central and South 
America. Some are found in the tropical 
parts of Mexico. In the Summer I put the 
plants out of doors where they have fil- 
tered sun, good light and ventilation with- 
out drafts. In the Fall when I bring the 
plants into the greenhouse I place the 
epiphyllums in the back part of the bench 





just so they do not touch the glass. Resting 
plants do not mind the cold as long as they 
do not freeze. 

In front of the epiphyllums I place my 
camellias and other plants. The camellias 
bloom from November to mid-April and 
by that time the buds of the epiphyllums 
are set. I then place the camellias in back 
and bring the epiphyllums to the front. 
While the buds are still small, that is before 
color shows, they can be arranged so that 
branches with flower buds are placed where 
the flowers will be seen from the front. After 
color shows if the direction from which light 
comes is changed, buds may fall or the 
flower tube may become twisted, as they 
always turn toward the light. 

I find that the ones I bring into the house 
along about the first of December begin 
to make new growth and start buds sooner 
than the ones I have in the greenhouse. 
In the house I have them in the sunporch 
in a window box. The window box is 24 
inches wide. I place the epiphyllums facing 
the room with other tall plants next to the 
window. This gives them the right amount 
of sun. The sun porch is warmer than the 
greenhouse. I keep the greenhouse set at 
about 42°. That accounts for the early 
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Fiesta, one of the most thrilling of orchid cacti 
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setting of buds and the early new growth 
on the cuttings in the house. 

In transplanting in the early Summer, 
before I take them out of doors, I often 
break off pieces and, of course, I could 
not think of throwing them away. I make 
cuttings of them. They are not like kittens, 
I can always find homes for them. If a cut- 
ting is very succulent I dip it into sulphur 
and let it dry off. I have a general soil mix- 
ture on my potting bench which is dry. I 
place the cutting of the epiphyllum upside 
down in the pile of soil. When the cut side 
is dried off I put it in my slipping bed of 
sand. I stake it up while rooting by tying 
the cutting to a label. 

Often plants develop long air roots, 
pieces with such roots make good cuttings. 
When making cuttings it is best to take 
the cuttings from branches that have not 
just finished blooming; they will root but 
it takes a little longer to bloom again. Cut- 
tings from two-year old branches are best. 
I root in sand used for making cement. 
This must be well washed. You may use 
peat and sand or just plain loam. I have 
rooted them in all three mediums. 

It is best not to let cuttings bloom the 
first year, if you have the will power to cut 
off your buds, although this is hard to do if 
you have bought some new hybrids and are 
anxious to see what they look like. Pinch 
off buds and cut off old blooms. Never twist 
them off, it is so easy to injure the branches. 

As to soil, you will find each grower has 
a favorite mixture, but they are basically 
alike. I have tried several soil mixtures but 
I find that the soil mixture used by R. W. 
Poindexter with the addition of two parts 
of loam from the vegetable garden and 
some one-quarter-inch pieces of charcoal 
added to his mixture gives me the best 
results. Mr. Poindexter’s mixture is: four 
parts leaf mold, two parts German peat (I 
use Canadian peat), three parts well-rotted 
cow or sheep manure, two parts of gravel 
and two parts sharp washed sand. 

Like all plants orchid cacti have their 
troubles although less than many. In the 
Spring, the aphids are the worst pests. 
Spray with Black leaf 40 or fumigate with 
cyanide if the plants are in the greenhouse. 
Scale is another pest. Scale can be scraped 
off when young or spray with volck. 

The only other trouble I have had is an 
orange rot which developed on some plants 
I received from one dealer in California. 
Other plants from other growers were not 
troubled with it. If you find this orange 
colored spot, cut off until you do not see 
any of it in the mid-rib. Then use another 
knife and make another cut before you 
treat with sulphur and put in the cutting 
bed. Otherwise, you are likely to lose the 
plant. Be sure to burn the cut offs and do 
not use the soil again for plants. 

Do not be afraid to try epiphyllums in 
the house. I know they will grow and bloom 
for you. I have a friend who has no green- 
house. Yet, she has blooms as beautiful as 
mine. Remember: not too warm, a rest 
first, good light, just a little sun, moist air, 
not-too-wet roots, semi-acid soil and good 
drainage. 
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ho yourself and your weil. .s 
lise A Mulch 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 


Waltham Field Station 


URING the past 25 years many differ- 
ent kinds of materials have been used 
for mulching plants. Paper mulch caused a 
great flurry of excitement among gardeners 
all over the world. Millions of rolls were 
used in this country. Interest quickly sub- 
sided when the material proved impossible 
to handle. At the beginning of World War 
II the peat moss business was booming as a 
result of 20 years intensive advertising, low 
prices and satisfactory results. Native peat 
moss had been too expensive to encourage 
widespread use. A comparatively untouched 
and inexhaustible material, native humus, 
shows promise of becoming the most prac- 
tical mulch yet found. It is present in al- 
most all sections of the country and should 
not need to be shipped any distance. Time 
alone will tell how satisfactory it will be. 
Materials which have been used include: 
compost, well-rotted manure, fresh horse 
manure with a high percentage of straw or 
shavings, spent mushroom manure, shred- 
ded sugar cane, peanut shells, ground corn 
cobs, buckwheat hulls and chaff from cof- 
fee, cereals, etc., chopped straw, regular 
straw, hay, lawn clippings, fresh cut tall 
grass, fresh cut weeds, shredded banana 
stems, shredded redwood bark, pine needles, 
rotted wood, leaf mold, native peat, humus, 
cocoa shells, pelleted cocoa residue, saw- 
dust, shavings, and peat moss. A brand 
new material, vermiculite, made out of 
exploded mica is just now becoming avail- 
able at a price sufficiently low to warrant 
its use outside of the greenhouse. Its value 
as a mulch in the garden has yet to be 
demonstrated. It is an inert mineral which 
may or may not be a desirable factor. 


Why use a mulch in the 
garden? 


Mulch provides an even moisture 
supply. 

Sufficient moisture must be present in the 
soil at all times to keep plants growing. We 
seldom realize how many troubles of plants 
may have been caused by a break in growth 
due to insufficient moisture. A mulch helps 
to maintain this even supply of water by 
checking surface evaporation and what 
may be even more important is that over a 
period of years the organic matter added to 
the soil by turning in the mulch or by its 
decomposition will improve its natural 
waterholding capacity. Thus the mulch 
does double duty, as a mulch on the surface 
and as spongy material in the soil. 


Mulch controls weeds. 


It may be difficult to understand to what 
extent weeds compete with plants for mois- 
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ture, food and light but we know only too 
well how just a few weeds will spoil the 
appearance of our gardens. What a job it is 
at times to keep those weeds under control. 
Constant cultivation is the price you must 
pay for a good-looking garden unless you 
make use of a mulch. 


Mulch maintains an even 
temperature. 


soil 


A mulch will prevent rapid changes in the 
soil temperature and thus maintain a more 
normal growth during hot and cold spells. 
In the South a mulch is of great value to 
keep the soil cool in Summer and warm in 
Winter. 


Mulch saves labor. 


It is not necessary, in fact it is not possi- 
ble, to cultivate a garden which is mulched. 
This will save a great deal of work and 
worry. With the aid of a mulch you can 
have more time to really enjoy your garden. 
Among those who will find a mulch of spe- 
cial value are week-end gardeners, Summer 
vacationers, the physically handicapped 
and the lazy. Week-end gardeners include 
those who can work in their garden on week 
ends only, because of their job or the loca- 
tion of their garden. These folks are at the 
mercy of the weeds when a stormy week end 
makes it necessary to postpone a much- 
needed cultivation. Summer vacationers re- 
turn to their home to find their gardens 
overrun with weeds. Gardening is a great 
hobby for the physically handicapped but 
cultivating might be out of the question. 
A mulch provides the answer. How much 
time do you spend dragging a hose around 
to water your gardens? Although a mulch 
will not take the place of an irrigation sys- 
tem, it will make it unnecessary to apply 
water as often as without it. 


Mulch prevents soil packing and 
crusting. 


Many types of soils pack badly within a 
few weeks or even days of turning them 
over. Such a soil will also usually form a 
hard crust after drying. A mulch in time 
will prevent this. A less expensive, coarse 
mulching material might well be used on 
heavy or clay soils. If you use a compost it 
will not be necessary to wait for the mate- 
rial to completely break down. The coarse 
particles will help to open up the soil when 
turned in. 


Mulch attracts earthworms. 


Whether or not you believe that earth- 
worms are essential to healthy plant growth 
their presence is an indication of an abun- 
dance of organic matter. The more organic 
matter, the faster the worms will multiply. 


Mulch increases soil micro-or- 
ganisms. 


Every year we learn more about the soil 
and its complicated processes. For some 
time we have known about the major plant 
nutrients such as, nitrogen, phosphorous, 
potash and calcium. Only recently have we 
understood the function of the so-called 
minor elements such as boron, magnesium 
and manganese. We are just beginning to 
learn about the many different vitamins 
and hormones. Soil micro-organisms cause 
the rotting of organic matter. The more 
organic matter the more mirco-organisms. 
The more micro-organisms the more plant 
nutrients, minor elements, vitamins and 
hormones. 


Mulch adds organic matter to 
the soil. 


There is no need to enumerate the many 
valuable qualities of organic matter. When 
you spend a considerable sum of money for 
an inch or two of this essential material you 
certainly expect to see some definite and 
immediate results These often fail to mate- 
rialize because of the fact that an inch or 
two of any kind of organic matter is prac- 
tically lost when mixed with six to eight 
inches of average topsoil. As a result, you 
become discouraged and continue to use 
chemical fertilizer alone with just about as 
satisfactory results. Still, all experienced 
gardeners know that without organic mat- 
ter trouble is bound to come sooner or later. 
If, on the other hand, you put this same 
amount of organic matter directly on the 
soil surface to act as a mulch you will be 
able to see immediate benefits. 


Materials to use as a mulch 


Factors to consider in the selection of a 
mulch include: 

Cost. The cost should be figured on a 
square foot basis. As a rule it will be neces- 
sary to use more than an inch of fine tex- 
tured materials such as peat, leaf mold, 
humus and shredded sugar cane and more 
than three inches — which will eventually 
pack down to two inches —- of coarse mate- 
rials such as chopped straw, manure and 
lawn clippings. The ground must be com- 
pletely covered. Otherwise, vigorous weeds 
or grasses will push through and cause 
trouble. 

To determine the cost, buy a small quan- 
tity of the material in mind and spread it 
out to see for yourself just how far it will 
go. There will usually be a great difference 
in the cost of a mulch if it can be purchased 
in quantity. Measures and materials vary 
so much that it may be misleading for me to 
give actual figures but here are some for 
illustrative purposes only: a bushel of na- 
tive humus costing 75 cents will cover about 
10 square feet at a cost of seven and one- 
half cents per square foot. A cubic yard 
costing $6 will cover about 300 square feet 


at a cost of two cents per square foot. A 


truckload — 7 cubic yards — costing $28 
will cover about 2100 square feet at a cost 
of one and one-third cents per square foot. 
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Availability. You will probably have 
to shop around for mulch. Try seed stores, 
nurseries, grain companies and farm supply 
houses. You can get at little or no expense 
leaves from the town or cemetery and have 
them dumped on your place instead of at 
the town dump. They will make excellent 
compost. Native low-land humus from a 
contractor who is building a road or digging 
a cellar, sometimes contractors run into 
some excellent streaks of peat or humus 
which can be had for the hauling or manure 
from a nearby farm, if you will take it at 
a certain time of year. Pine needles or leaf 
mold from nearby woods are often available. 
So are waste products from a nearby mill. 
Keep your eyes and ears open for such 
opportunities. 

I have a friend who lives near a saw mill 
where he can have sawdust for the hauling. 
He composts it for a year and then uses it as 
a mulch on all his gardens, including fruits, 
flowers, vegetables and shrubs. After 18 
years he is more enthusiastic about it than 
ever. 


Appearance. If your garden is on dis- 
play you will want to use a mulch which is 
attractive in color and texture. This will 
restrict your choice somewhat. 

Effect on soil and plants. With the 
exception of manure and compost to which 
some fertilizer or chemical has been added, 
you should not depend upon any plant food 
or fertilizing value from your mulch. In 
fact, the actual effect of most of these ma- 
terials will be to rob the soil of small quanti- 
ties of nitrogen. This is due to the food 
required by the micro-organisms as they 
work at their job of breaking down the 
organic matter. Of course, this is eventually 
returned to the soil. 

Most of the mulching materials are acid 
and as they decompose additional acids are 
produced. This will gradually make the soil 
acid, a condition which may be ideal for 
acid-loving plants but unfavorable for many 
other plants. However, lime is cheap and 
easy to use. It takes very little to correct the 
acidity caused by the mulch — possibly a 
quarter cup per bushel of pine needles or peat. 
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What Is It? 


Hints on using a mulch 


Before spreading the mulch apply any 
necessary fertilizer, give the soil a thorough 
cultivation and rake it off level. The fer- 
tilizer can also be applied directly on the 
top of the mulch. The plants will even- 
tually get every bit of it although it may 
take longer. None will be lost. While you 
are at it, apply a little extra chemical 
fertilizer to feed the decomposing micro- 
organisms. Cover the whole garden surface, 
not merely around the plants. Spread it 
evenly. Do not expect to smother vigorous 
weeds with a thin layer of mulch. Apply the 
mulch as early in the season as possible in 
order to get the full benefit from it. 

The few weeds that do appear will be 
easy to pull due to their lush growth, a sure 
sign that the mulch is definitely beneficial. 


Why mulches are not in 
common use 


The universal interest in the use of the 
paper mulch some 25 years ago is some indi- 
cation of the interest in the subject. Here 
was a material which seemed to have every- 
thing. It was inexpensive and easy to apply. 
It was a complete failure because there was 
no practical way to hold it down. 

The practice of mulching is not common 
because: 

1. Unfavorable experiences with the use 
of mulches in the past, due almost entirely, 
as I see it, to spreading the mulch too thin, 
poor preparation, trying to control well- 
established weeds and uneven application 
of the mulch. 

2. Cost. Desirable mulches are expensive. 
Gardeners fail to consider the many advan- 
tages, thinking only of the first cost. 

3. Work involved. The extra effort to ob- 
tain the mulch, to prepare the garden and 
then to apply the mulch is just too much. 
We know it would save us work and im- 
prove our garden but we just do not get 
around to doing it. Then, before we realize 
it, the season is well along and we put it off 
for another year. 

4. Ideas with little basis of fact but 
nevertheless sufficient to guide our actions, 
such as: it will make the soil terribly acid; 
it will poison the soil so that nothing will 
grow; the plants cannot breathe with the 
soil surface covered. 


Wayfaring Tree 

Although it is over-shadowed by its more 
popular relatives, the wayfaring tree, V7- 
burnum lantana, is worthy of a place in the 
garden. It is an upright, treelike shrub 12 
to 15 feet tall with stout branches. The flat- 
topped clusters of white flowers appear in 
June and July and are followed by berries 
which turn red and then black. In addition 
to use in large-sized shrub borders and back- 


Visitors to Horticultural Hall, Fairmont Park, Philadelphia, are puzzled by this palm-like 
plant with its huge orange cone. It is of very ancient lineage, being a relative of the prehistoric 
cycads. The cone which is the most striking feature is six inches in diameter and 18 inches long. 


ground plantings, it is suitable for clipped 
hedges. There is an excellent one eight feet 
tall at the Dominion Experiment Station in 


I Botanically it is Encephalartos villosus. The genus is a native of Africa. It has a stout trunk 0 
terminated by a cluster of stiff, pinnate leaves. There are some 20 species known, this species ttawa. 


being distinguished by having its trunk entirely underground. The leaves are a bright green and — Oswavp LE Borvur. 


have spiney teeth and tips. 


Quebec, P. Q. 
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ks * lovely crape myrtl eee 


Great Development Expected 


By EDWIN A. MENNINGER 


Stuart, Florida 


AVORITE Summer-flowering shrub of 

the Southern States from Texas to Vir- 
ginia is the crape myrtle, Lagerstroemia 
indica. Some reformer should change the 
spelling of the common name to crepe 
myrtle, if only to describe adequately the 
crinkled petals of red, pink, mauve or white 
which brighten countless American gardens 
for nearly three months. Rarely seen in 
California. the crape myrtle reaches its 
fullest development — really a small tree 
in the old gardens of Mississippi, Georgia 
and the Carolinas. It does well in Florida but 
fails to thrive at elevations above 2,000 feet 
in the Allegheny Mountains or farther north 
than Baltimore without protection. 

Strangely enough, the crape myrtle we 
know so well is almost the only shrubby 
member of its family. Practically all the 30 
other species of Lagerstroemia are trees, some 
of timber dimensions. Many of these have 
showy flowers. A few of them are becoming 
better known in south Florida where some, 
particularly the Queen’s crape myrtle, L. 
speciosa, are coming into common cultiva- 
tion. The old scientific name for this tree — 


L. flos-reginae — is literally “queen's flower.” 
Its individual blossoms are so much larger 
(two to three inches in diameter) and its 
sprays so much more majestic (18 to 24 
inches long) that it dwarfs the common 
crape myrtle with its magnificence. 

The inflorescences flower from the base 
toward the tip with several] flowers open at 
a time. These rose-like, beautiful but scent- 
less blossoms open full before sunrise. On 
the first morning they have a fresh fluffy 
appearance from the projecting stamens. 
On the second they look weary, the stamens 
having coiled up in the night into a brown- 
ish mass in the center of the flowers, and 
during the day the petals fade to pale pink 
or white. Most of the flowers fall off by the 
third day but the inflorescences are ample 
and flowering goes on for weeks. 

Two important ornamental species, L. 
turbinata and L. thorelli, owe their establish- 
ment in the United States to the Harvard 
Botanica] Garden at Cienfuegos, Cuba. The 
former produces its bright purple flowers 
in grand spikes above the leaves, reminis- 
cent of the northern lilac but these spikes 
are often 18 to 24 inches long and as much 
as 10 inches in diameter at the base. The 
tree seems to retain its foliage in Winter in 
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The crape myrtle, lilac of the deep South 


Florida better than L. speciosa. The biggest 
flowering specimen of L. thorelli in Florida 
is at the Fairchild Tropical Garden at 
Coconut Grove but other young trees are 
coming on now in the hands of capable ex- 
perimenters and as most of the Lythraceae 
can be propagated by cuttings, a good sup- 
ply of most of these tree crape myrtles is to 
be expected within a reasonable time. 

Among recent re-introductions is a doubt- 
ful species, L. hirsuta, which the United 
States Department of Agriculture brought 
in 30 years ago as P.I. 52512 with this 
memo, “A small tree with exceedingly orna- 
mental flowers which are very large and 
purplish pink. It is found in the dry jungle 
of Korat.” The tree is allied to L. speciosa, 
Although the U.S.D.A. had no record of the 
survival of any of these original trees, there 
is on the Van Dyck place in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., a large tree which seems to belong to 
this species and efforts are being made to 
identify it definitely. There is also a mature 
tree from the original introduction growing 
on the grounds of the Gorgas Hospital at 
Ancon, Canal Zone. From it a considerable 
number of trees have been propagated by 
the Canal Zone Experiment Gardens at 
Summit, C.Z., and distributed by them both 
in the Canal Zone and in Florida. Walter R. 
Lindsay, director, says of the tree at Ancon, 
“The tree is approximately 75 feet tall with 
a spread of only 20 feet, although it is 
branched to within 10 feet of the ground. 
The base of the tree is 15 inches in diameter. 
The slender branches, one and a half to 
two inches in diameter, are drooping and 
show evidence of having flowered uni- 
formly and profusely. The leaves are vel- 
vety and approximately three inches wide 
by seven inches long. The seed pods when 
dry are about three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter.” 

There are several other tree crape myrtles 
that would seem to be highly desirable as 
ornamentals which have not yet been es- 
tablished in the United States. Seed of them 
is obtained infrequently but its fertility is 
all gone by the time it gets here. Particu- 
larly desirable in this category are L. 
macrocarpa, which is like L. speciosa except 
it has larger flowers and leaves; L. tomentosa 
which has handsome white flowers twice a 
year in great quantities; and L. floribunda, 
a 60-foot Malayan tree with rose-colored 
flowers that turn white. These are one inch 
wide in panicles 15 inches long. 

Whether the tree crape myrtles as a 
group, or any of them, will prove as hardy 
as their bushy cousin, remains to be de- 
termined. Planting is gradually being ex- 
tended northward in Florida and brief ex- 
posure to temperatures of 25 degrees in 
February 1947 failed to show injury to es- 
tablished trees. The experience of a few 
years will soon tell how hardy the different 
species are. An Augusta, Ga., nursery has 
made a trial planting this Winter of L. 
speciosa and will continue with other species 
next year if results are encouraging. The 
supply of plants is not yet large enough to 
permit extended experimental planting by 
the public but this condition should soon be 
overcome. 
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ji a ovith extinction... 


Qur Native American Lotus 


By L. W. BROWNELL 
Paterson, N. J. 


NE of the largest, as well as one of the 
most beautiful of our native flowers is, 
unfortunately, also one of the rarest. This 
is that lovely dweller of a few of our lakes, 
ponds and water courses, the north ameri- 
can lotus, Nelumbium penta petalum. It must 
not be confused with the indian lotus or as it 
is more popularly called the egyptian lotus, 
Nelumbium nelumbo, which occurs in this 
country only under cultivation. The latter 
is a bright, roseate pink while our native 
flower is a pale yellow. 

It would be well if we of the United 
States might attach some significance to our 
native flower; it might save it from entire 
extermination Which, at present, seems to 
be its almost inevitable fate. Although one 
may read in various botanies that it grows 
in the coastal rivers and ponds from New 
Jersey southward and also that it is dis- 
tributed through the Mississippi Valley and 
about the Great Lakes as well as through 
New England and parts of Canada, the fact 
is that the places where one may be sure to 
find it growing can be counted upon the 
fingers of one hand. 

The flowers which appear in early August 
are, as I have said, a delicate yellow in color 
and when fully opened from five to 10 inches 
in diameter. The leaves which in their way 
are fully as beautiful as the flowers are 
shaped like those of a water lily, round and 
have the stem attached at almost the exact 
center on the underside. The upper surface 
is a dark lustrous green while the under- 
surface is of a decidedly bluish-green color. 
They average from one to two feet in diam- 
eter and they are sometimes found with as 
great a diameter as three feet. Some of these 
leaves lie flat upon the surface of the water, 
as do those of the water lily, but a great 
many stand up on their stems as much as 
from one to four feet above the water as do 
all the flowers. The flowers, however, 
usually stand up considerably higher than 
any of the leaves. 

The flower lives as a perfect bloom but 
four days. Each day it opens in the early 
morning before the sun has risen. On the 
first day the petals do not open quite half 
way forming a sort of rough bowl and close 
again when the rays of the sun strike it. On 
each of the two following days the petals 
open a little further than on the one pre- 
ceding and do not close until nightfall. On 
the fourth day the petals open to their 
widest extent and never close again but 
before another day has come around they 
iave fallen leaving the seed pod standing 
vreen and naked. Also, the color is brightest 

m the first day. On each succeeding day it 
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fades somewhat until, on the last day the 
yellow has almost completely faded leaving 
the petals nearly white. 

The seed pod which is left standing after 
the petals have fallen is worthy of mention, 
for it is almost a curiosity. In shape it is, as 
one writer has aptly pointed out, not unlike 
the spout of a watering pot. The holes in the 
spout are represented by the hard shiny jet 
black seeds. These pods one may see in the 
Autumn and early Winter, gilded, silvered 
or bronzed, adorning almost any florist’s 
window for, thus treated, they are much in 
demand for Winter table decorating. In 
their native state they will stand until the 
sun has dried them to such brittleness that 
a strong breeze breaks them off. Then they 
fall and float, face downward, in the water 
until they rot sufficiently for the seeds to 
fall out and sink to be buried and germinate 
in the soft mud of the bottom. 

These seeds can easily be gathered and 
sown in a pond or water course in which the 
current is sluggish. If the bottom is soft 
mud and not sand or stones, they will 
germinate readily and, if protected from 
ever-present flower pirate, will form the 
nucleus of what in a few years will develop 
into a beautiful patch of the plants that will 
be a lasting joy. Anybody who wishes to 
greatly enhance the beauty of his private 
lake or pond can do no better than obtain 
some of these seeds. If he cannot buy them 
he can make a trip or have some one do so 
for him to any one of the places I have men- 
tioned and gather them himself. 

To plant them all that is necessary is to 
drop them into the water where it is not 
more than three or four feet deep and where 
the bottom is good soft mud and they will 
take care of themselves. The latter is, how- 


ever, a very necessary requisite. They can 
also be grown in a small artificial pond, if 
the bottom is sufficiently soft and the water 
sufficiently deep but not quite so success- 
fully as in a natural one. They form a won- 
derful addition to one’s garden, if he has the 
place and space in which to grow them, and 
they are well worth the attempt to cultivate. 


Cockscombs 

An old annual which has been greatly 
improved in recent years is the cockscomb 
or celosia. Many seedsmen have changed 
the spelling to coxcomb. The old spelling 
really seems most appropriate, as the name 
was chosen because of the resemblance of 
the flower-heads of the crested type to a 
rooster’s comb. The new varieties of this 
crested form are large, almost globular, 
sometimes even fantastic in shape and of a 
soft chenille-like texture — really different 
and very attractive. They come in dwarf 
and tall forms and in colors from pink to 
dark red and several shades of yellow. The 
blooms are lasting and sure to attract 
attention. 

The other type of cockscomb is the 
plumy or feathered, each branch ending in 
a silky head of red and yellow. Pride of 
Castle Gould is an especially nice variety. 
A bed of these makes a very colorful spot 
all Summer. Their large ostrich-like plumes 
are effective in bouquets, especially in 
artificial light, and last a long time, In 
fact, any type of cockscomb can be easily 
dried for Winter bouquets. Gather them 
when in full bloom, tie in bunches and 
hang upside-down to dry. 

Cockscomb is a native of warm countries. 
So, it likes warm weather and plenty of 
moisture. It prefers a light soil and the 
crested types are much better if the soil is 
not very rich. Seed can be started inside but 
sown outside after the ground is warm 
they do equally well. They also make at- 
tractive pot plants. 

— Apa B. Turner. 





Wayne, N. Y. 





L. W. Brownell 


The lotus is one of our largest wild flowers. Unfortunately it is no longer common, being 
in fact almost exterminated. However in the very few locations where it still flourishes, it 
can be very abundant. Often acres of a shallow lake or pond are grown over thickly — 


making a sight of rare beauty. 
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Western Wild Flowers In the Garden 


A wild flower is only such as long as it 
remains in the wild or a plant is collected 
and taken into a garden to be established. 
Once a collected plant is established and is 
propagated and grown under conventional 
methods it becomes a cultivated plant. Our 
accepted garden plants come from every 
clime, every situation, every soil and every 
condition found in the world. 

The West is extraordinary in that into its 
comparatively small area is welded every 
soil, every exposure, every formation and 
conformation to be found in other parts of 
the world — and some conditions peculiar 
to it alone. Altitudes vary from sea level to 
over 14,000 feet; temperatures in Winter 
from sub zero to bare freezing (no part is 
entirely frost free). Some parts enjoy a 
heavy rainfall, others less and some are 
semi-arid. Mountains are everywhere with 
Valleys, large and small, and little nooks 
and crannies nestled between them. One 
condition peculiar to the West is that, ex- 
cept for thunder showers in the high moun- 
tains, the Summers are entirely rainless. 
The soil becomes bone dry. For this reason 
the flowers are usually Spring-blooming in 
the wild. 

With every condition for plant life found 
in all the temperate zone, it is not remark- 
able that the West has more species of 
flowering plants than any like area in the 


world. One would expect that so many 
species from such widely varying habitats 
would present as many problems in cultiva- 
tion. 

In our experience since 1879 we have 
assembled and grown most of the cultivated 
plants of the temperate zone, many from 
the tropics and some from the arctic regions. 
A relatively few present special problems 
but, for the most part, adapt themselves to 
widely varying climatic and soil conditions. 
Also, most of them have a wide pH toler- 
ance. 

Through the years we have collected and 
grown most of the worth-while flowering 
plants of the West. Here, too, we find a few 
subjects with definite requirements that 
must be met for success but a large ma- 
jority of the species, once established and 
propagated, have adapted themselves to 
the soils and conditions given our general 
line of plants from all over the world. Soil 
samples taken with each collection were 
usually acid yet in our limey soil all but a 
very few are happy. 

I do not mean that every plant estab- 
lished easily in the first attempt. The great 
problem in collecting plants is to collect 
each subject at just the right time. An even 
greater one is to find seedlings with good 
root systems and with many species we 
failed many times because we could not 
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Garden Club Year Book Fountain 


A drinking fountain of native stone has recently been presented to the City of Winter 
Park, Florida, by its Garden Club. The fountain is set among a mass of azaleas in Kraft 
Azalea Park. The following inscription is carried on a bronze plate: “The Winter Park 
Garden Club invites you to drink of the water of life from this fountain. Erected in honor 
of its Year Book first national award in Horticulture contest.” 


Orlando, Florida. 
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— Eve M. Bacon. 


establish the old woody plants we were able 
to find. My point is that once we established 
a plant from which to take seeds, cuttings 
or divisions, we found growing them no 
more difficult than similiar subjects from 
other climes. 

Explorers with the Russian colony in 
California over a century ago sent seed of 
our annuals to Europe. They at once 
proved adapted to the climate and were 
accepted as standard garden annuals and 
seedsmen have perpetuated them in their 
original types down through the years. 
From a few like clarkia and godetia they 
bred the horticultural varieties bearing 
those names. 

A prominent American seed catalog lists 
some 20 of these annuals in its general list 
of annuals with no mention of origin and no 
special cultural hints. They will thrive 
where any annuals do and, as they are more 
drouth-resistant, will thrive in poor and 
difficult soil where few plants can survive. 

Perennials from the West have been sent 
to England where the taste for the new, the 
rare and unusual is omnivorous, for nearly 
a century. A prewar English catalog con- 
tains over 200 offerings of western Ameri- 
can species listed alphabetically, along with 
the general list of alpines, with no mention 
of origin and but in a few instances any 
special cultural hints. Our plants are merely 
accepted along with plants from other parts 
of the world as standard garden subjects. 
Likewise, quite a number are listed in 
various American catalogs with no mention 
of origin. 

Bulbs from the West, like almost all 
bulbs, are adapted to a large variety of soils. 
Some want sun and some shade in greater or 
less degree and catalogs always give their 
requirements. Some bulbs from the West 
must be handled with no exposure and 
should always be packed moist. Success with 
such depends much more upon the condi- 
tion in which received than any other 
factor. 

Whether you can grow Western flowers 
depends much more upon the character of 
your garden than anything else. A heavily 
shaded garden is not suited to sun-loving 
plants nor will plants from deep woodlands 
thrive in sun. If you learn the character of 
a plant and its needs and know that you 
have the proper conditions before ordering. 
losses will be few. 

— Etmer C. Purpy. 


Ukiah, Calif. 


Sun Moss 


A gift of Brazil, originally, the common 
portulaca is one of the relatively few large- 
flowered and brightly-colored annuals that 
thrive in the sun and still offer other colors 
than yellow. The portulaca or sun moss, 
comes in red, white, pink and purple as well 
as yellow. It is of the simplest culture. Just 
sow the seeds in May or June where they 
are to bloom. It does require bright sun but 
it will ignore poor soil and lack of water. 
It is especially good for a mass of color 
when perennials are out of question. Where 
quick results are important it is unexcelled. 
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Peale years of expertence ee 
Growing Shasta Daisies 


By KENNETH W. HOUGHTON 
Dedham, Mass. 


HE Shasta daisies in their modern dress 

are very different from their kin, the 
lowly common ox-eye daisy, C. leucanthe- 
mum of worn-out fields. It has taken much 
loving care and many years to evolve the 
present single and double forms of the 
Shastas. 

I have grown a great many of these 
daisies during the last 14 years, starting 
with a packet of seeds purchased from the 
late Richard Diener. The single daisies are 
reasonably hardy without protection. The 
doubles, while apparently as strong in 
growth, are uncertain in their ability to 
survive the alternate freezing and thawing 
of February and March. This past Winter 
we had a three to four-foot blanket of snow 
from early December until March. In spite 
of this protection, I lost all with the ex- 
ception of six of the double varieties includ- 
ing seedlings. The singles came through 
almost perfectly. 

Generally speaking, all Shasta daisies are 
white. I know of no named cream-colored 
variety on the market, although from a 
large batch of seedlings it is possible to find 
a few that are creamy. Several years ago I 
had a beautiful double daisy that had buds 
of a rich jersey-cream color. However, when 
the buds opened they quickly faded to 
white. I also found one last Summer that 
had several petals tinged with lavender. 

Shasta daisies grow best in a heavy, well- 
drained soil. They are hard to carry over 
Winter in a light sandy soil without protec- 
tion. They need copious amounts of water 
after the buds form. I apply fertilizer 
(5-8-7) as soon as the plants are well 
started which is usually about the first of 
May and then again when the buds have 
formed. If exhibition blooms are desired, 
several weak applications of liquid manure 
are excellent. This is used instead of the 
second application of fertilizer. It is also 
advisable to disbud. This is done by pinch- 
ing or rubbing out all except the largest 
center bud. 

If one desires to raise seedlings, I have 
found the best time to start the seed is in a 
shaded frame in August. Carry them 
through the Winter in the same frame. It is 
possible to start them indoors in January 
and February. However, in this case, many 
plants do not blossom the first season. 

Shasta daisy plants should be divided ev- 
ery two years for best results. Spring is the 
safer season to do this, although if done in 
early September and the plants allowed to 
become well established before the ground is 
frozen, fairly satisfactory results may be 
obtained. I usually divide the varieties I 
wish to increase in late September and carry 
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them through the Winter in a cold frame. 
In this way I have strong healthy divisions 
to set in the garden the latter part of 
April. 

There are too many varieties listed in the 
nursery catalogs that are similar, especially 
among the so-called singles. I say “so- 
called’’ because most of the varieties have 
two over-lapping rows of petals and I think 
of the single daisy as having only one row. 

One of the first Shasta daisies to be 
named by Luther Burbank was Alaska. It 
is rather small compared to the more recent 
introductions. One of the best varieties is 
Majestic. This is very large and the blooms 
retain their form longer than any other 
variety. Other excellent single varieties are 
Edgebrook Giant and Mayfield Giant. I 
am partial to my own introduction, Bride’s 
Delight. It is large, five inches, and has 
proved hardy, having lived through for me 
for seven years without protection. The 
blossoms of Admiral Byrd are attractive 
but I have not had much success with it. 
I have tried it twice but it never survives 
the Winter. 

The only double varieties I grow are G. 
Marconi and Esther Reed. Neither of these 
is hardy without protection. G. Marconi is 
the largest and the most beautiful double 
daisy. It is truly double and when the blos- 
soms are fully opened does not show any 
yellow center. With proper attention the 
blossoms are six to seven inches across and 
can be called a Summer chrysanthemum. 
Esther Reed grows 12 to 18 inches tall. 


All the other varieties mentioned will grow 
24 to 36 inches tall. 

Mt. Shasta is similar to Esther Reed. 
It grows a trifle taller but I have not found 
it any more hardy than the former. 

What few insects bother the Shastas can 

e effectively controlled by spraying or 
dusting with DDT. The double daisies 
may be protected for the Winter by a light 
covering of salt hay or evergreen boughs 
after the ground is solidly frozen. It is ad- 
visable not to remove the protection until 
early April. 


Triumphant Henryi 


When we proudly planted our new little 
magnolia we gave it just about the best spot 
in the garden — a secluded “‘guest room” 
protected by a towering cedar and bordered 
by the rose garden. There was an unassum- 
ing Lilium henryi bulb that needed a spot 
just then. So, we put it in one corner of 
the guest room just in case the magnolia 
needed a maid or chore boy, perhaps. The 
seasons passed, the magnolia grew and grew 
the lily did its best to attract attention but 
the magnolia remained the admired guest. 

Came the Spring when the magnolia 
really spread its striking splendor all over 
that part of the garden. After it had en- 
raptured just about everyone, it relaxed 
and lolled out like the fat lady in the side 
show. Summer came and out of the green 
recesses of the magnolia, emerged our lily. 
It grew up and up until we held our breath 
and marvelled. Where was it going anyway ? 
Tall as a Chinese god, it looked down on the 
fat, squat magnolia. Up and up for eight 
feet, grew the flat, three-inch wide stem and 
then slowly, the buds unwound until the 
huge head numbered 53 flowers. We counted 
them again and again to be sure. 

- ANNIE J. TALABERE, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 





Jackson and Perkins 


Nobilis is one of the best semi-double Shasta daisies 





CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


H. P. Kelsey Honored 


Harlan P. Kelsey of East Boxford, Mass., 
one of America’s outstanding horticul- 
turists, was honored June 7 at the annual 
Commencement of the University of Massa- 
chusetts by the bestowal of the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science. 

Mr. Kelsey, who began his life-long iden- 
tification with the nursery business at the 
age of 12 in a little North Carolina town, 
has distinguished himself through the years 
in many ways. Gardeners know him as the 
man responsible for the introduction of 
such choice ornamentals as the Carolina 
hemlock, the Kelsey rhododendrons, the 
pink-shell azalea, the mountain silverbell, 
the Kelsey locust, the Carolina lily, the 
Korean chrysanthemum and many more. 
Horticulturists know him for many services. 
He was the prime mover and editor of 
“Standardized Plant Names.” 


Harlan P. Kelsey 


Conservationists know him as one of the 
leaders in the development of the National 
Park system. In particular, he was closely 
identified with the establishment of Shen- 
andoah and the Great Smoky National 
Parks and also with the Isle Royal, the 
Everglades and other park areas. Land- 
scape architects know him as one of the 
most distinguished members of their profes- 
sion. He made plans for Columbia, S. C., 
and Greenville, S. C., when these civic 
developments were among the first in this 
country. This work he has continued for 
many years, among his most recent tasks 
being making plans for Salem, Mass. 

Through the years Mr. Kelsey has been 
active in many organizations such as: The 
American Institute of Park Executives, 
The American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects, The American Forestry Association, 
The National Gardeners Association, The 
National Economic League and the Ameri- 
can Civic Association. In 1947 he received 
the Conservation Award of the Trustees of 
Public Reservations and through the years 
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he was given many honors including the 
George Robert White Medal by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society — an _ or- 
ganization he has served in many capacities, 
including membership on the Board of 
Trustees. 


New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 


Our increased interest in wild flowers and 
their preservation is centered generally on 
the rarer woodland flowers. How many 
people notice and enjoy the common road- 
side flowers which can be a never-failing 
source of interest and pleasure? 

The common elder, Sambucus canadensis, 
is a beautiful native shrub, tall, graceful, 
easily grown and should have an honored 
place in our wild gardens. Thirty years ago 
when there was a fashion for golden and 
variegated specimens the golden elder was 
prized as a novelty. It does not compare, 
however, with its more humble relation. 
This plant was appreciated by our New 
England forebears. Tincture of sambucus 
was used as a medicine and country kitch- 
ens saw the making of the spicy elderberry 
wine as they did the currant jelly and 
pickled peaches. 

The common European species, S. nigra, 
was once employed as a cure for every ill 
that flesh was heir to and when used as a 
switch was supposed to check a boy’s 
growth. A more woody species, S. pubens, 
the mountain elder, has scarlet berries in a 
more pointed cluster. The berries ripen in 
June and make desirable food for the young 
birds. 


Newburyport Garden Tour 


The Newburyport Garden Club will open 
a number of historic homes and the fine 
Federalist period Unitarian Church, July 
24, for the benefit of the Anna Jaques 
Hospital Building Fund. Several homes 
that have not been opened in previous tours 
are to be included this year, among them 
John Marquand’s home on Kent’s Island, 
Newbury, Mass. 


Orchid Society 


Frederick T. Bonham, president of the 
Horticultural Society of New York, was 
elected president of the American Orchid 
Society at its recent annual meeting. E. J. 
Fancourt of Philadelphia was _ re-elected 
treasurer and Gordon W. Dillon of Harvard 
University was elected secretary. Vice 
presidents elected include: Oakes Ames, 
George E. Baldwin, William R. Coe, Hu- 
bert K. Dalton, Wharton Sinkler, Pierre S. 
duPont, Mrs. W. K. duPont, George T. 
Moore, John E. Russell and Edwin S. 
Webster. Trustees include: Bruno Alberts, 
B. O. Bracey, Louis V. Dorp, Esmond 
Bradley Martin, John W. Slotter and 
George Pring. 


Falmouth Garden Club 


Gardens to be opened during the tour of 
the Falmouth (Mass.) Garden Club, July 8, 
include: Mrs. L. H. Howe, Mrs. Samuel 
Temple, Mrs. Norman E. Dupee, Mrs. 
William F. Heissenbuttel, Mrs. Leroy 
Clark, Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, Mrs. 
Walter C. Jenney, Mrs. Arthur W. Bell, 
Mrs. W. A. Creighton, Mrs. Milton Lusk, 
Mrs. John A. Worthington, Mrs. Lewis 
Lawrence, Miss Ruth Newcomb and Mrs. 
Carl L. Watson. The Historical Society 
garden will also be open. 


Ipswich 17th Century Day 


The Ipswich Garden Club and the Ips- 
wich (Mass.) Historical Society will hold 
Open House and Garden Day on July 10. 
Ten private 17th Century houses will be 
opened as well as three 17th Century his- 
toric houses and an inn. 


Hemerocallis Society 


The annual meeting of the Midwest 
Hemerocallis Society will be held July 11 at 
Shenandoah, Iowa, at the Society’s Test 
Garden. In connection with the meeting, 
the gardens of the Sass Brothers at Omaha, 
Neb., will be visited. 


For Sunless Windows 


For the past three years, Spathiphyllum 
floribundum, a native of Colombia, has been 
a pleasant addition to my window garden. 
It arrived from Florida in January 1945, 
frozen stiff. So, the first year was spent re- 
covering from this set-back. The next year 
there were a few blooms and the following 
year the blooms began in April and the last 
one faded in early November. The plant 
has more than doubled in size and by May 
1948 five flowers and two buds appeared. 

It is decorative when not in bloom, for 
the long, narrow, sharply-pointed leaves, 
nine inches long and two inches wide, are 
bright, glossy green; the feather-veins 
deeply depressed. They are borne on 10-inch 
arching stems. The flower buds are inside 
the leaf stem, first appearing as a thickened 
spot or bulge, which soon shows a gleam of 
white. They push out of the enfolding stem 
quickly, tightly rolled and do not unfold 
until the stem is six or eight inches high. As 
it reaches its full height of 16 inches the 
rounded white spathe flattens out, three 
inches wide and about the same length, 
tapering to a long sharp point. The spadix 
is white, about an inch and a half long. The 
blossoms last for several weeks. 

The plant should be potted in a mixture 
of fibrous loam with leaf mold, peat and a 
little sand. A bit of powdered charcoal, 
sprinkled through the soil, keeps it sweet. 
A northeast window with only a little 
morning sun is best for it but it will endure 
complete shade. 

— Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass, 
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Only a garden pool gives eee 


So Much For So Little 


By JOE JOHANNIGMAN, JR. 
Loveland, Ohio 


) sa many gardeners it is the garden 
pool that is the center of attraction. No 
garden is complete without a place in 
which to grow water plants. There is al- 
ways room, regardless of the size of the 
garden, to have a spot where a pool can be 
constructed. 

Times have changed considerably in 
home construction. Due to conditions, peo- 
ple move into their home before comple- 
tion. Years ago one did not move in until 
the entire surroundings were landscaped. 
Now new home owners are real pioneers. 
They put up with a certain amount of in- 
convenience and work themselves to finish 
their castles. 

When a home is completed inside the 
outdoor work begins. The grounds are 
graded, sodded and plants of all kinds make 
their appearance and, as the garden ma- 
terializes, a water garden should be built. 
Some such are carefully planned and de- 
signed. Some are just “put” in. 

In planning the pool the main point to 
consider is sunlight — full sunlight — for 
only in full sunlight can this type of garden- 
ing be at its best. The pool should be deep 
enough to Winter plants and fishes. This 
depth depends upon locality. An 18 to 24- 
inch depth is suitable in latitudes around 
Philadelphia while farther north a 30 to 
36-inch depth is advisable. An inlet and 
outlet for water is a great convenience when 
draining and cleaning the pool. The inlet 
can be just the garden hose. 

Avoid planting trees that grow tall. 
These do grow and, in time, create shade 
that will eliminate blooming plants from 
the pool. I have seen beautifully designed 
water gardens around which were placed 
small evergreens, willows and bushes. Over 
a period of years they grew tall so that no 
sunlight now reaches the water. 

The construction of the pool can be sim- 
ple. Concrete blocks can be used, filling up 
the cores as you build the walls, plastering 
both inside and outside walls. The bottom 
should be poured first and the first layer of 
blocks imbedded. This type of pool is very 
inexpensive. 

Materials are now more plentiful and 
easier to obtain. The whole family can go 
into a huddle as to where the pool is best 
built and, with a little cement work, can 
construct the water garden. Besides the 
benefit of healthful, outdoor work, a lily 
pool will provide many hours of relaxation 
and pleasure and will make the garden 
more beautiful now and for years to come. 

A pool not planted is like a home without 
furniture. The selection of plants is varied. 
There are hardy and annual waterlilies, 
lotus, shallow water, bog and floating 
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plants. Nine square feet of water surface 
will accommodate one hardy lily, several 
shallow water plants and several floating 
plants. For example, a pool four feet by 
eight will accommodate three hardy lilies. 
These can be planted in boxes about 10 
inches high and 15 inches square, filled 
with good top soil and placed in the bot- 
tom of the pool. From six to 12 shallow 
water annual plants, such as umbrella palm, 
papyrus and taro plants, hardy water iris, 
sweet flag, rushes and cattails can be 
planted in large pots and placed on rocks 
or bricks and built up to within an inch of 
the water surface. 

Tropical water lilies should be used 
where one drains the pool for the Winter. 
There are no hardy lilies that bloom at 
night and have colors such as blue, lavender 
or purple. Tropical lilies are noted for their 
immense blooms and fragrance. They are 
borne regally on erect stems above their 
beautiful foliage. Every pool should have 
at least one tropical lily. 

The new varieties are worth while. There 
are the yellow Sunbeam and African Gold; 
Talisman, a combination of yellow and 
polychromed pink, and Director George 
T. Moore, a deep purple lilac flower. 

Good older varieties are: Blue Beauty; 
August Koch, lavender; General Pershing 
and Chicago, pink; Panama Pacific, pur- 
ple. Among the night-blooming varieties 
are Juno and Missouri, white; Bisset, 
Frank Treleasse and H. C. Haarstick, 
pink and red. 

The hardy water lilies, if properly 
planted, will grow and multiply and can be 
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held over Winter in the pool. Varicties 
recommended: Gloriosa, Attraction, Es- 
carboucle, red; Gonnere, Albatross and 
Hermine, white; Chromatella and Sunrise, 
yellow; Amabiles, Marliac Rose, Pink Opal 
and Neptune, pink; Comanche and Aurora, 
sunset color. 

The lotus, symbolic of purity under 
temptation, as the followers of Buddha 
have said, are perennial, coming up year 
after year. They should be planted in full 
sunlight, six to 18 inches below water level 
in a container which should be at least 15 
by 24 inches and 10 inches deep. As space 
is usually limited in a pool the Chinese 
red lotus is recommended, as this sort is 
more free-blooming. 

For shallow water planting, such peren- 
nial plants as water iris, variegated sweet 
flag and parrot feathers, and such annual 
sorts as umbrella palm, papyrus, taro, 
water poppy and water snowflakes, are 
recommended as worth-while additions to 
the pool. The water hyacinths are essential 
for spawning goldfish. 

A pool involves little space, little expense 
and little time or attention. Nothing else 
gives so much for so little. 


Swanson Heads Soil Survey 


Dr. C. L. W. Swanson, head of the Soils 
Department at the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, has been named 
chairman of the subcommittee on_ soil 
surveys of the northeastern regional soil 
research committee. The new subcommittee 
will act in an advisory capacity on all soil 
survey work done by the agricultural ex- 
periment stations in the 12 northeastern 
states included in the region and will also 
make plans for soil surveys on a national 
scale with the committees of the other 
three regions. 





Tropical water lilies brighten the garden 
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JULY marks the beginning of the ebb of 
the year. Some of the high tide of color 
of June carries over but holes appear here 
and there in gardens, lawns begin to brown 
a bit and the fresh green of the trees turns 
dark as the tissues become leathery. Yet, 
there is a great sense of business every- 
where. The hot days, the grateful rains and 
the warm, humid nights — growing things 
are laboring in the drenching downpour of 
sunlight to produce starches and sugars 
and beauty. To ride across the country 
through this busy, green world, makes me 
feel small and unimportant, being only 
human. How well the world could get along 
without us all! 


THE MORE I see of gardening in Amer- 
ica, the more intolerant I become of our 
careless and thoughtless landscaping. There 
are exceptions, of course, but by and large 
we just buy or beg plant material and stick 
it about our grounds as if we threw the 
stuff into the air and planted it where it 
fell. Design does take time and thought and 
we are impatient of the first and lazy about 
the second but when I go around and see 
what a tremendous difference just a little 
thinking before planting would make — 
why, then, I would like to take most gar- 
deners and pound their heads together. 


AUSTRALIANS, I hear, are trying to 
improve their favorite apple, Grannie 
Smith. One of the best apples in the world, 
it has the defect of being green. So, the 
Down Unders are busy trying to impart a 
red bloom to the fruit without sacrificing 
its other qualities. 


TOMATOES are being reproduced com- 
mercially by means of cuttings in New 
South Wales. The Australians believe that 
by taking cuttings from superior plants 
they are assured of heavy-bearing, disease- 
resistant stock. In addition, they establish 
a crop quickly. Cuttings may be taken 
either from plants grown from seed for the 
purpose or else from plants already pro- 
ducing. 


THE DUTCH ELM disease has recently 
been discovered in Denver, Colo. We have 
had it here in New England for some years 
and have not been able to eradicate it. I 
understand, too, that in one year alone this 
fungus, plus phloem necrosis, has destroyed 
over 20,000 trees in Dayton, Ohio. 
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JOSEPH GABLE, the rhododendron man 
in Stewartstown, Pa., is troubled with a 
new weed. In some holly seeds he obtained 
from Japan some 10 years ago was one 
“stranger.” It made an interesting plant. 
So, he left it. When it produced bright 
china-blue berries later in the season he 
was even more interested and allowed it to 
spread a little. Now it is filling up the or- 
chard, lining all the lanes and taking over 
the space between his rows. 

The weed is Polygonum perfoliatum. It 
is a long trailing vine growing to a length 
of 10 to 12 feet, making a dense mat over 
the ground and even up into the trees. So 
bad a pest is it that it has not only killed 
out the native elder berries and wild rasp- 
berries but even the Japanese honeysuckle 
which can become a pest itself. So far, he 
has not been successful in combating it 
with commercial weed killers. While this 
pest has only spread to two other farms 
nearby, it is a distinct threat and, if it gets 
going in this country, we are really in for 
trouble. 


I MARVEL at the way vegetable growers 
in Puerto Rico manage to farm their hill- 
sides — up to 40 per cent grades — and 
not lose their soil every time it rains. The 
secret, of course, is contour planting and, 
then, the soils are different. Even though 
they are clayey, they have great powers of 
absorption. Intercropping, too, helps. For 
instance, in the same rows but between the 
plantains, giant banana-like plants, are set 
yautias, starchy-rooted vegetables that 
remind me of caladiums. Then, between 
these rows, which are eight feet apart, are 
planted several rows of beans, often our 
familiar Bountiful, for a catch crop and to 
hold the soil. The beans are followed by 
some other crop such as cucumbers for the 
same purpose. In addition to these, many 
other crops are grown such as tomatoes, 
yams and coffee. 


IN RUSSIA I hear that reforestation is 
being made to hum. The report states that 
more than 2,000,000,000 trees, mostly pines, 
oaks, firs, poplars and limes — as well as 
some ash, maple, acacia and chestnut — 
were planted during 1947. Some 3,000 
nurseries are being established, too. Even 
allowing for over-statement, that is a good 
beginning for a job that even this, our 
country, must face realistically — and soon. 


FROM SOUTH AFRICA a friend writes 
of an effort being made there to plant trees 
for shade and beauty. I wonder if it is not 
time that we did something of the kind here 
again. Take my own home town, for ex- 
ample. We have magnificent elms and 
maples along our streets. They were all 
planted about 75 years ago by a committee 
of citizens who raised the money to do the 
job. Now these trees are all mature. Every 
Winter ice storms and gales raise havoc 
with them. Yet, our town spends almost 
nothing on tree planting. We are just sitting 
back and enjoying what our grandfathers 
and grandmothers did. I know from my 
travels that this same condition is wide- 
spread, at least in the Northeast. I think 
it is time that in every community, some 
public-spirited citizens — perhaps the gar- 
den clubs — get busy, raise a few dollars 
every year and plant street trees. 


SPEAKING of keeping starlings out of 
orchards when the fruit is ripe, I had a let- 
ter from Philip Appleby of Maryville, 
Tenn. some time ago. It seems that this 
has been a special problem of his and after 
trying about everything under the sun he 
heard of aluminum owls to keep the birds 
away. He tried it and it worked — except 
on the robins. 

These owls are made of cast aluminum 
and are two-faced — looking in both direc- 
tions — so that no matter which direction 
the birds come from the owl can supposedly 
see them. They were tried in white, gray, 
black and brown, the last especially for the 
crows which do not seem to enjoy the com- 
pany of brown owls. 

This all started in Decatur, Il., where 
the starling problem was so bad that the 
birds were roosting on every bit of available 
ledge space, telephone wires and trees that 
offered footing — much to the dismay of 
everyone but the dry cleaners. With the aid 
of 16 of these owls the starlings were driven 
to roosting in a few isolated belfries and 
lofts where they were “removed” by 
various humane methods. 


DURING THE Summer, I always turn, 
like so many other gardeners, to ways of 
saving work, one of which is the use of 
mulches. Not only do they save me many 
hours of needless labor but they also con- 
serve moisture and later when I turn them 
under they add to my supply of humus in 
the soil. I like to grow my raspberries 
under a sawdust mulch. I find they do 
exceedingly well for me under such treat- 
ment and the weeds are no problem at all. 
Last year I also tried sawdust around my 
*mums and found it satisfactory. I spread 
it about two inches thick. 

One year I also used buckwheat hulls 
and found them very satisfactory. In fact, 
I switched to sawdust only because I can 
get that free. The buckwheat is not only 
very neat in appearance but it is light and 
easy to handle and does not pack down. 
I find 100 pounds will cover about 250 
square feet in my garden. 
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Try Wall Gardening 


By ANDERSON MecCULLY 
Port Blakely, Washington 


ORTARLESS rock walls can become 

third dimension border extensions, 

homes for treasured alpines or colorful 
enclosures of outdoor living-rooms. 

The important point in their planting is 
that roots be placed so as to use crevice soil 
to lead them to good earth back of the wall. 
They cannot travel through air pockets. 
They need nourishment for sustenance but 
not enough to foster lingering. Watering 
best seeps down behind the wall. Even 
though the stones are tilted slightly down- 
ward to carry rains in from the surface, lay 
the nozzleless hose along the ground above 
and behind the wall or use a perforated pipe 
on or just beneath the surface. 

Most plants accept any good fibrous 
garden loam with more or less sand, peat or 
leafsoil. Most alpines desire lime, a few are 
acid lovers. The ideal time to plant is as the 
wall is built. Otherwise, use a good ramming 
stick to eliminate air pockets and to work 
the roots in. 

Exposure, construction, stone, prefer- 
ences all vary plant material chosen. Prob- 
ably no family is better suited to fine stone 
walls than the varied saxifrages, plants that 
will follow along the crevices, accenting and 
softening but not hiding. Houseleeks and 
some sedums can do much the same on 
very hot walls. Again, if big rocks are laid 
with wide crevices, larger plants like the 
garden pinks, goldentuft, and ceratostigmas 
can be placed singly or in small groups by 
using the crevice junctures to give more 
space. 

The average wall garden seeks most often 
to extend the garden coloring to itself with- 
out completely disappearing. Violas and 
campanulas in numerous varieties could 
backbone the walls with maiden and ched- 
dar pinks. Then, as many of the lower 
mountain plants as might be desired can be 
added leaving those very high and tem- 
peramental alpines to the hobbyist’s sacro- 
sanct wall. 

Ideal rock is not always ayailable. Very 
good utilitarian ones have used small field 
stones, even broken paving. Sheeting masses 
of cascading bloom, followed later by attrac- 
tive foliage are needed here. Arabis and 
aubretias, creeping phlox, snow-in-Summer, 
(rypsophila repens, low-growing sedums like 
goldmoss, S. brevifolium and S. spathuli- 
folium turn these walls to beauty as well as 
service. 

Use discretion among following sugges- 
tions so as not to smother small dainty 
plants beside rampant growers. Unless 
otherwise noted, they all thrive in soil con- 
ditions mentioned earlier with reasonable 
moisture. 
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Wall saxifrages come mainly from the 
mossy, encrusted and kabschia sections, al- 
though the twinleaf, S. oppositifolia, is a 
porphyrion. This sheets a rather moist north 
or cool wall with glowing masses of purple, 
carmine, pink, or white, according to its 
variety, blooming through two months of 
Spring. 

The encrusted saxifrages, as the beading 
on their stiff silvery rosettes warns, are 
lime-lovers, resenting damp positions. Occa- 
sional exceptions occur, notably the favor- 
ite large S. cotyledon with 24-inch flower 
stems sometimes and a preference for peat. 
The big rosette clings against the wall. 
Somewhat similar is S. longifolia but lime- 
loving. Both are more difficult among this 
group. 

At the easy extreme are the aizoon 
saxifrage’s legion varieties, ranging from 
white to yellowish, from pale pink to rose. 
This section blooms mainly through sum- 
mer, some beginning in May. The small 
tufted thrift, Armeria juniperifolia, goes 
well with encrusted saxifrages or may fol- 
low along some crevice with the spiderweb 
houseleek. 

The kabschias are for those who enjoy a 
skillful gamble. These are best on an east 
or west wall. They do not tolerate heavy 
watering, especially with sun upon them. 
Avoid hosing the face of the wall, thus wet- 
ting the tight mats of green or silver leaves 
and the proportionately large flowers that 
rise above. The burser saxifrage with vari- 
eties and hybrids is a favorite. Kabschias 
have many good species and fine hybrids. 
Most bloom through Spring, a few in early 
Summer. 


Encrusted saxifrages are replaced by 
green cushions of the mossies on half shaded 
walls with a cool porous root run. With dif- 
ferent species and horticultural varieties 
bloom lasts from May through August and 
ranges from deepest red to white. Other 
plants for cool walls are Campanula pul- 
loides G. F. Wilson, julia primrose, Cory- 
dalis lutea, Omphalodes cappadocica and 
with care and ample moisture, Ramonda 
nathaliae. 

On a sheltered very sunny wall use lime- 
loving stonecresses, Aethionema, but watch 
hardihood around Boston. Warley’s Rose 
is a little shrublet with tiny leaves covered 
with alyssum-like heads of rose. The Per- 
sian stonecress is more spreading, bearing 
blooms of soft clear pink. In size, they com- 
panion such violas as Jersey gem, although 
violas lean more toward moist peat or leaf- 
soil than the sand and heat stonecresses 
accept. 

Campanulas offer numerous choices. The 
upturned bells of the wall bellflower, C. 
portenschlagiana, and the star flowers of 
C. elatines garganica are borne prolifically 
through the Summer. C. miranda with 
hanging light blue thimble bells, like all of 
the same clan, is smaller but cascades gaily 
down the wall with an elfin charm. 

The tunica saxifrage is another airy plant. 
Arctic campion and Linaria alpina bloom 
over long periods. Soapwort, Saponaria 
ocymotdes, and the hybrid alpine pink, 
Dianthus roysi, are easily grown. More un- 
usual are the dark green furry mats beneath 
creamy cups of Arenaria liniflora. 
Everlasting Sea Flower 

Statices are a very desirable class of ever- 
lasting flowers for the garden and very use- 
ful as fillers for bouquets either fresh or 
dried. Limonium suworowi and sinuatum are 
the best known annual varieties, while 
L. bellidifolium and latifolium are the best 
perennial sorts. They are easily raised from 
seed and want a sunny location, growing 
well in any soil. 





Swtss Floral Co. 


Cerastium, aubrietia and phlox adorn this wall 
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True North 

Dear Editor —*‘*Pines from the Wild” 
by Noel G. Munroe, M.D. in the October 
15 issue was read with interest as I have 
been successfully transplanting evergreens 
from the wild for many years. Pines and 
hemlocks as well as cedars, I dig in the 
wild without the circular trench dug in the 
early Spring as the doctor suggests. How- 
ever, after spotting the tree to be moved, 
[ prepare the hole where it is to be set. 
Then in late August or September the 
tree is moved in from the wild, getting as 
good an amount of soil as I can readily 
handle and wrapping the roots in wet 
meal bags so they will not dry out. The 
trees are not out of the ground more than 
half an hour and usually much less before 
planted on my place. 

In planting a pine a few years ago a 
neighbor asked me if I had taken the true 
north before I started moving. He claimed 
that you should get the true north with a 
compass, mark it on the trunk of the tree 
and then with the compass set the tree 
again due north or the tree would die. I 
told him that I had transplanted many 
trees and never paid attention to the 
points of the compass and they all lived. 

Dr. M. R. SHARPE. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Color Combination 


Dear Editor — The reference to Polemonium 
caeruleum in Horticulture prompts me to tell 
of a very attractive color combination I 
developed in my garden. In association 
with several plants of polemonium and a 
clump or two of Arabis alpina I planted 
bulbs of the tulip, General de Wet. As a 
border for the small plot I used blue-purple 
dwarf iris. The result is grand! 
— Cart C, Perry. 

West Newton, Mass. 


Dried Butterflies 

Dear Editor — This is just a postscript to 
Frank Rourke’s article on the butterfly 
flower. This is one of the finest flowers for 
drying to use in Winter bouquets. Its in- 
tense orange color is lovely with goldenrod, 
tansy and the yellow and orange tones of 
celosia and helichrysum. 

— Rutn Gannon. 

Woodbury, Conn. 
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Another Old Timer 


Dear Editor —I have a spider lily bulb 
that is now in its 35th year. I have had it 
the entire tinre since 1913. I understand 
they are not rare, but I have never seen 
anyone who has ever seen one. Each year 
when it blooms, people come from far and 
near to see it, for it is indeed a curious 
plant. The blossoms are white and very 
lovely, with a very sweet odor. If the 
blooms were black it would be uncanny in 
its resemblance to long-legged spiders. 

I have never heard of a bulb living that 
long, nor has anyone that I have asked. The 
leaves are amarylis-like, except that they do 
not turn yellow at the tip. They remain 
green to the end and, so, it stays a beautiful 
plant even without the blossoms. 

— Mrs. E. A. Keun. 


Arvada, Col. 


A Native Daisy 
Dear Editor —Tahoka daisy, Machaer- 
anthera tanacetifolia, has big blossoms of 
pure lavender with little golden centers, 
flower stems of good length, and cutting 
and lasting qualities that are excellent. The 
foliage is fine and fern-like. The flowers are 
single, pyrethrum-like, loose, narrow-pet- 
aled, with much brighter golden disks. The 
full buds are decorative, too, like miniature 
globe artichokes. The foliage is a softer 
silver grey than tansy leaves, as named. 

This annual can be recommended for the 
small greenhouse and garden making bushy 
plants and many branchlets for cutting. It 
is not so free rooting as most composite 
plants, so overwatering will cause damping 
off in seedling and flowering plants in pots. 
Sown in early October, we had flowers since 
December 25. The young plants grow close 
to the soil until flowering time. This also 
encourages damping. 

— WiuraM J. Ina. 

Greenwich, Conn. 


Thank You 


Dear Editor —I am delighted to see that 
Horticulture is giving us many practical ar- 
ticles. I mean pieces that tell us how to 
grow particular plants and what varieties 
are best. Most garden writers take too 
much for granted on the part of their read- 
ers. Few amateurs are experts. 
— Epwarp Bass. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Information Please 


Dear Editor — I have a problem and I know 
of no better means of help than Horticulture. 
For the past 10 years I have been photo- 
graphing in color the orchids of New Eng- 
land. I have found some 45 species but the 
remaining 15 I have not been able to find. 
Those I am particularly anxious to find are: 
Orchis rotundifolia, Habenaria ciliaris, H. 
leucophaea, Listera australis, L. auriculata, 
L. convallarioides, Pogonia (Isotria) affinis, 
P. trianthophora (Triphora, pendula), Li- 
paris liliifolia, Tipularia discolor and 
Aplectrum hyemale. If readers of Horticul- 
ture happen to know where any of these are 
blooming I will appreciate the information. 
I will not disturb the plants in any way. 

— CueEsteR K. Brooks. 
Box 168, Bennington, Vt. 


Cuspidatum Cussedness 


Dear Editor — Your warning to beware of 
Polygonum cuspidatum suggests that read- 
ers may be interested in how three large 
patches of this unholy terror were brought 
under control. After several years of un- 
restricted freedom the plants were sending 
up stalks to seven and eight feet in jungle- 
like thickets. In one spot where a dry well 
was dug roots were found eight feet below 
the surface. 

Patch No. 1 was dug to two spade depths 
and all roots combed out. Then it was 
planted to lawn grass. With repeated mow- 
ings of new shoots, plus repeated sprayings 
with 2, 4-D, the plants seem to be weaken- 
ing. New growth is spindly and sparse. 

Patch No. 2 grew in a small terrace paved 
with unmortared flat stones. In an attempt 
to avoid lifting the stones we let the stalks 
get about three feet high, then cut them off 
six inches from the ground. Into the hollow 
stems was poured (not sprayed) a double- 
strength dose of an ester formulation of 
2, 4-D. This seemed to inhibit any more 
growth just at that point. It did not pro- 
duce a kill in the deep roots, for more new 
growth appeared nearby. Next step was to 
sickle off the stalks, wait for new leaves to 
open and spray with 2, 4-D. The 2, 4-D 
knocks down the stalks. Apparently it does 
not greatly affect the roots. In this patch 
the battle is not yet won. 

Patch No. 3 may prove the most success- 
ful of the three. The ground here was spaded 
and the roots combed out and burned in 
late Fall. The following Spring the patch 
was planted to sweet corn. This was simply 
to encourage hoeing which was done two 
and three times a week all Summer. Every 
shoot that appeared was immediately 
chopped out. Shoots in the corn rows were 
pulled by hand. By late Summer very few 
were appearing. 

In spite of all this I am afraid P. cuspi- 
datum will be with us — more or less — for 
some time to come. Anyone who plants it 
(it was planted in my garden by the former 
owner) should become a garden pariah. 

— CuEsTER P. Hotway. 
Evansville, Wis. 
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Try Grafting Your Cacti 


By ENID ANNE LABADIE 
National Cactus and Succulent Society 


RAFTING cacti is performed for a va- 
riety of purposes. The chief purpose 
being to propagate plants with weak roots, 
to give vigor to poor growing plants and 
for those which do not root easily. The 
plant that is to be grafted is called a scion 
while the portion which supplies the nour- 
ishment or the base is termed a stock. 
When grafting cacti better results are ob- 
tained if the grafting is done during the 
hottest season and when both the scion and 
the stock are in vigorous growing condition. 
The two most popular methods for graft- 
ing cacti are the cleft graft and the flat graft. 
The best results, I believe, are obtained 
when the flat graft method is used. The 
tools and equipment required in grafting 
consist of a thin sharp-bladed knife, prefer- 
ably stainless steel, tongs for handling cacti 
with difficult spines, scissors or pruning 
snips (for trimming spines from stock), 
rubber bands, twine, tweezers, a magnify- 
ing glass, a jar of assorted spines and some 
powdered sulfur to be used for dusting 
fresh cuts. There is no limit to the amount 
or kind of tools one may wish to add. 

Cleft grafting consists of the removal of 
a wedge-shaped piece from the top of the 
stock. A corresponding wedge is cut on 
each side of the scion. The scion is then set 
into the cleft made in the stock. Cactus 
spines are used to hold the graft firmly in 
place. The spines of the opuntias, like 
0. vulgaris, are most satisfactory. 

Flat grafting requires a sharp knife also. 
A straight clean cut across the top of the 
stock is all that is necessary. However, long 
exposure to air will prove detrimental so 
this operation must be started and finished 
as quickly as possible, the scion imme- 
diately placed on the stock and anchored. 
Rubber bands, string or spines are used to 
hold the graft in place, depending upon 
the choice of the individual. 

Many likes and dislikes between thie 
stock and the scion will be noticeable to 
the amateur as he proceeds with his experi- 
ments. The fault may lie in the usage of the 
wrong stock for the scion. If the proper 
stock is used, a scion will respond well to 
being grafted. 

The uniting of a graft requires anywhere 
from three to 10 days. Pressure must be ap- 
plied evenly and as tightly as possible with- 
out injury to the scion so that the union 
will not effect a “‘lopsided”’ growth. Con- 
trary to nurserymen’s method of grafting 
fruit trees, grafting wax is seldom used on 
cacti, although I have known it to be done 
with some success. 

It is well to examine newly-grafted plants 
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after a few hours. The scion may have 
become dislodged or the rubber bands may 
need adjusting. Whichever the case may 
be, the fault can be corrected. If within the 
allotted period of time there appears no 
union between the stock and the scion and 
if rot seems apparent at the union, remove 
the scion, recut and proceed the same as 
before. 

Avoid wetting the graft when watering 
the stock until the union is well knitted. 

The Christmas cactus, a home favorite, 
is best grafted on Selenicereus macdonaldiae 
or Nyctocereus serpentinus; epiphyllums on 
Opuntia elata. Most globular forms of cacti 
do well on cereus stock. Personal practice 
and experience is the best teacher to deter- 
mine which stock is best to use on what 
cactus, as the personal opinion of the indi- 
vidual propagator varies a great deal and 
what may prove successful for one person 
may prove the reverse with another. 

Grafted cacti, although they may last 
for many years, are not permanent fixtures. 
However, the odd growths and beautiful 
effects obtained by grafting are well worth 
the effort and a pleasure to enjoy — while 
they grow and for as long as they live. 


Chinese Chestnuts 


Trees of Chinese chestnut stock have 
blight-resistance and generally produce 
three sweet, fully-flavored nuts to each burr. 
They are as delicious as the native Ameri- 
can chestnuts, although a little larger. 


’ 
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Examples of grafting by the author 


New Herbicides 


Two new developments in the fields of 
agricultural and horticultural chemistry 
have been published by the F. B. Goodrich 
Chemical Company. The first is sodium 
isopropyl xanthate, and the second, allyl 
mixed chlorophenyl carbonate. Both are 
classified as herbicides. They have been 
tested by federal and state agricultural 
experiment stations against many of the 
weeds and grasses not economically or 
satisfactorily controlled by other chemicals. 

Sodium isopropyl xanthate, a water- 
soluble organic chemical, is a complete killer 
and cannot be applied directly to growing 
plants. It shows promise for pre-emergence 
treatment in spray or dust form for the 
elimination of weeds from potential plant- 
ing areas and has been used with success for 
the chemical weeding of growing crops. 
Tests have further proved this new chemical 
potentially useful as a vine killer in the case 
of potato plants and a defoliant for cotton 
or nursery stock. In addition to its useful- 
ness as a weed killer this material may be 
used as an eradicant fungicide for use as 
dormant sprays and applied to the ground 
during the non-growing season for aiding 
in the control of certain diseases surviving 
the Winter on old diseased fruits or leaves. 

Allyl mixed chloropheny! carbonate dif- 
fers in that it is a selective killer, particu- 
larly useful against certain types of grasses 
such as crab, barnyard, orchard, blue grass, 
cat tails and similar plants. The hormone- 
like action of this chemical arrests growth 
immediately and prevents seed develop- 
ment. Tests show that often no immediate 
effects can be observed for a week or longer. 
However, during this time the root struc- 
ture has been rotting. It will alsocomplement 
the famous 2-4—-D weed killer for action 
against some broadleaved weeds unaffected 
by the conventional dosage of that material. 
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Root Hormones Are Useful 


By H. GLEASON MATTOON 
Narberth, Pa. 


The use of root-inducing chemicals when 
planting trees or shrubs should not be 
looked upon as a substitute for careful 
planting but such chemicals, properly ap- 
plied, shorten the period of adjustment and 
help plants to overcome adverse conditions. 
I have seen two demonstrations which sub- 
stantiate such a statement. In May 1943, 
15,000 seedling pines were planted on a hill- 
side, slightly eroded but still having four 
inches of top soil. The afternoon before 
planting 10,000 were placed in washtubs in 
which a root-inducing chemical had been 
mixed with water. They were left in the 
tubs until planting time the next morning. 
The other 5,000 received no treatment. The 
entire 15,000 were planted on the slope dur- 
ing the next four days by a crew of five men. 

During the following four weeks only one 
sprinkle of rain fell and I expected the loss 
would be great. The following year a check 
was made to compare losses in treated and 
untreated trees. As I suspected, there were 
many misses indicating that drought and 
other adverse conditions were too much for 
many of the seedlings. When the records 
were completed, it was discovered that most 
of the losses were among the 5,000 untreated 
trees, 23 per cent had died; while only two 
per cent of the treated stock had failed to 
live through the first Winter. 


It cost slightly less than one dollar to 
treat 5,000 trees. If, therefore, one more 
dollar had been spent to treat the last 5,000, 
the loss would presumably have been held 
to 100 trees instead of 1,150. Expressed in 
another way, by spending one more dollar 
one and one fourth acres of trees would have 
been saved. 

On May 29, 1942, an American elm, 
eight inches in caliper and 35 feet tall was 
moved a distance of three miles. It was in 
full foliage and new tender growth aver- 
aged four inches on the lateral branches. It 
seemed about the poorest time of year for 
tree moving. Except that the tree was cov- 
ered with a tarpaulin during transit, no 
special precautions were taken nor was the 
ball of earth oversized. After the tree was 
set in the new location the soil was puddled 
around the ball by using one of the root- 
inducing substances stirred into 50 gallons 
of water. Two weeks later 50 more gallons 
of water carrying the same amount of chem- 
ical were poured into the dish made by 
hilling the soil around the ball. No further 
treatment was given except for a thorough 
watering June 20. 

Astonishingly, the tree prospered. During 
the following Summer the leaves did not 
wither and the next year the new growth 
was normal. Perhaps, the explanation for 
such quick adjustment was discovered three 
months and one day after the tree was set, 
because on August 30 the owner, having 


grown tired of seeing a ring of soil around 
the tree, decided to regrade and seed the 
disturbed area. In the process one of the 
large roots was exposed. From the end two 
new roots had grown. One was three quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter and 38 inches 
long, while the other was only slightly 
shorter. Both had masses of fibrous roots. 

Many root-inducing chemicals are on the 
market. Some are prepared for use in root- 
ing cuttings, while others are better for 
treating transplanted trees, shrubs or 
herbaceous plants. If the product of a 
reputable manufacturer is used and direc- 
tions are followed, such chemicals aid the 
gardener. 


Facts and Figures 


Just recently, in the endeavor to find 
whether a vegetable garden “‘pays”’ in dol- 
lars and cents, I evaluated the produce of 
my approximately 2,000 square feet of 
garden space in 1947. All products were 
weighed (or counted) as brought in and 
priced at chain-store figures. The total was 
$122.47. The cost of plowing (hired), fer- 
tilizers, insecticides, seeds, etc. was $21.38, 
giving me a profit of $101.09. We also en- 
joyed plenty of fresh vegetables all Summer 
and Fall and gave a great deal to relatives, 
neighbors and friends. As I am retired, I 
had plenty of time to do all the work in the 
garden which I enjoy, the plowing being 
the only labor hired. 
— Epwarp E. PErastey. 

Quincy, Mass. 


WHY NEGLECT YOUR TOOLS? 


We Are Proud to Announce That Hodgson Products Are Again Available in Pre-war Quality 


SIMPLE 
COLONIAL 
i, STYLE 


24 arreactive : 


Manufactured in light-weight sections for easy erection and 


-S> _IN ALL 


SETTINGS 


ae 
HODGPORT 
TOOL HOUSE e 
6’ 0’’ x 7° 3° 
Large enough to 
store your power 
lawn mower and 
other usual garden 
tools. Price f.o.b. 
Factory, $195.00. 


ce 

GARDEN TOOL 
HOUSE e 10’ 0” x 
15’ 0” — Has many 
uses, such as: tool 
house, play house, 
work shop, studio, 
pony stable or ken- 
nel. Price f.o.b. 
Factory, $509.00. 


and grooved Douglas Fir. 


Exterior is painted white with slate black trim. Interior wood- 
work is stained walnut color. Slate black Asphalt Shingles are 
supplied for roofs. 


assembly. All lumber is kiln dried. Walls are covered with 
beveled siding of Western Red Cedar or California Redwood 
laid over our special tan Fibre Lining. Floors are full thick tongued 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


DIVISION OF ALLIED-HODGSON HOUSING CORP. 
393 Boylston Street . Boston 16, Mass. 


Established 1892 — America’s First Prefabricator 


SHOWROOM 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Circle 7-1691 


OUTDOOR EXHIBIT 
AND FACTORY 


Dover, Massachusetts 
Dover 57 
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The Birth of a Cicada 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


Paterson, New Jersey 


The cicadas which includes the periodical 
cicada or so-called ‘‘17-year locust”’ and 
‘13-year locust”’, according to the locality 
in which they are found, are fairly large 
insects. They are distinguished by their 
semi-transparent wings which are held, 
while at rest, in a somewhat roof-like posi- 
tion over their backs. They are, however, 
probably better known by their “‘song” 
than by their appearance. This is loud and 
shrill and may be heard at a considerable 
distance. It is produced by the males alone 
by means of a rapid vibrating of a mem- 
brane called a timbal which is part of a 
rather complicated apparatus situated at 
the base of the abdomen. 

Concerning the early life of the cicada 
little is definitely known. It is known that 
the eggs are laid in the small twigs at the 
ends of tree branches. When these hatch in 
the Fall the small, ant-like larvae that come 
forth, about an eighth of an inch in length, 
drop to the ground and immediately burrow 
down deeply enough to be well below the 
frost line. They have been found as much 
as two feet or more below the surface. Here 
they remain, tunnelling around in the earth 
and subsisting upon the fine rootlets of 
various plants until they are full grown. It 
is supposed that this occupies about 10 
months and that they emerge from their 


underground meanderings the latter part 
of the following Summer. It is entirely 
possible, however, that the larval period is 
longer than this, maybe covering two or 
more years and that the annual appearance 
of the insect is accounted for by their great 
abundance and the intermingling of genera- 
tions. Just when the change from the larval 
to the pupal stage occurs is also not known 
but it is probably shortly before the crea- 
ture leaves the ground for he emerges as a 
pupa but still capable of locomotion. He 
immediately searches for and climbs the 
nearest upright object to which he clings 
tenaciously until his metamorphosis is 
completed. This, for some unknown reason, 
generally occurs at night so that the process 
is rarely witnessed. : 

A little fellow I found early one morning 
in the early part of August was laboriously 
climbing the trunk of a maple tree. I 
carefully removed him from the tree trunk 
and transferred him to an upright stick 
which I had placed in the ground. Up this 
he crawled for a foot or so and then came 
to rest. I waited with what patience I could 
command for the first move from the en- 
closed cicada. This did not happen for about 
an hour and when it did, had I not been 
watching intently, I would have missed it 
completely for, without warning, a crack 
appeared down the middle of the back of 
the pupa and from this the back of the 
imprisoned insect immediately commenced 
to protrude. Slowly the insect emerged, 
probably pushing with his legs from be- 





neath, until within a short time the upper 
part of his head with two bulging eyes ap- 
peared. At this time, probably tired from 
his exertions, he remained entirely quiescent 
for some minutes. 

At the end of this rest period he resumed 
operations by freeing his head completely. 
With his forelegs well braced he steadily 
pushed his body out from the shell until it 
was leaning well outward and somewhat 
more than half exposed. Now again, he 
paused for a rest and this time so much 
longer than before that I began to wonder 
if he was unable to finish the operation. 
Finally, however, he seemed to come to life, 
drew his forelegs free from the shell and 
reaching upward with them he grasped the 
stick. With a quick, convulsive movement 
he pulled his body completely free from the 
shell. In fact, so rapidly was this accom- 
plished that I had hardly realized that he 
was again in motion before the action was 
completed and he was hanging from the 
stick just above the now useless and 
discarded shell. 

At this time he was hardly recognizable 
for the creature that he would finally be, as 
his wings were merely two damp, crumpled 
wads on each side of his body, giving no 
indication of their ability to change in a 
short time to the things of beauty which 
they became. They slowly straightened out, 
however, until at the end of about three 
hours they had become fully expanded, 
extending half their length beyond the 
end of his body. 


Onby once in aCreat While 


are unusual Flowers Like These Introduced 


New Tulip Crimson Giant 
—Even more excitingly 
beautiful than City of 
Haarlem. Probably the 
biggest. dark red Tulip 
available $4.00 for 25; 
$13.50 per 100. 
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Year after year goes by . . . then comes an 
exceptional year like this—with more than 


. its share of wonderfully new and unusual 


flowers... such as these: 


Fiesta Hybrid Lilies—A totally new strain... 
sparkling colors ranging all the shades of yellow 
and copper to a vivid lacquered red. 


Pink-Tinted Centifolium—Entirely new. The out- 
side of the graceful trumpet has shades of purple 
to pink which show faintly through the white. 


Golden Chalice Umbellatum Hybrids—Gone are the 
dull orange and brown tints ... these new flowers 
glow with all the cheerful tones of yellow. 


New Strain of Cascade Madonna Lilies—Magnifi- 
cent flowers of purest white that give a delightful 
fragrance. 


New Dutch Iris National Velvet—Strong and per- 
fect for garden or cutting. Falls and standards 
are deep, rich violet blue, enhanced by a brilliant 
golden dot on the lips of the falls. 





Wanside 


29 MENTOR AVENUE 








New Daffodils—Surpassing in size and shapeli- 
ness the famous John Evelyn are its hybrids. 
Duke of Windsor, Leviathan and Brookville are 
outstanding even in this outstanding year. 


Also: A beautiful collection of new iris and finest 
oriental poppies, both of which should be planted 
soon, 


Words can’t do justice to the colorful beauty of 
these glorious flowers and the many others to be 
imported this summer. That’s why thousands of 
flower lovers, every year, send for .. . 


World’s Finest Book-Cataleg 
on Autumn Planting 


Just off the press. 124 pages. 
Color illustrations as true to 
life as possible. Cultural in- 
structions. We've spared no 
effort to make this an out- 
standing reference book on 
bulbs, roses, and flowering 
shrubs. To be sure you get 
your copy, it is necessary that 
you enclose with your request 
50c, coin or stamps, to cover 
postage and handling costs. 
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| The finest Yellows, 

9 Whites and Bi-Colors, mixed— 

\: long trumpets, largest flowers 

“On long strong — Gassantned 
to bloom. Special low price, wor 

far more! Sent postpaid: 4 Bulbs 25c; 


17 Bulbs $1.; 
DOLLAR SPECIALS 100 = $5. 
Giant Trumpet Daffodils $1 Order Now! 
as ae et 17 re Burpee F Fall 
wer Crocus 
Loe ph ime mixed. wan ey 1 Bulb Book 
li Giant Darwin Tulips Al 
Lene Jan soe ry ue buine d FREE 
Parrot Tui ost is is the yea 
Fonte? of ail tlipa, 12 bubs b pow gue goes 
d Emperor Tutips Early, I y : 
may te Largest of all! 7 Bulbs 1 ! ’ 
Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.75; 
Any 6 for $5.00, postp ic, 














a 
122 Burpee Bidg. R 122 Burpee Bidg. 


Philadeiphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 








5” CENTS 
PER DAY 


Converts Garbage and Other Waste Into 
Rich Organic Fertilizer. Easy. Rapid 


**A Necessity”’ ‘A Blessing” 
**A God-send”’ “*A Life-saver"’ 
is said by many users of Loveland Process 
SUMMER HOME garbage and waste 
problem solved, as are many others. 
LIMITED SU) PPLY of this 


cial t compost for trial; 
Send $165 for 5 Pounds 
See results for yourself. 


FREE Reports of actual users; startling proof for house 
plants, fruits, vegetubles, flowers, lawns. 


Your—Thorough—Investigation— Invited 


T. A. LOVELAND, Compost Service, Box 458-H 
217 Fulton Street 


New York City 8, N. Y. 











BUILD BETTER SOIL 


Baker’s Fine Cocoa Shells: a new 
product for lawn, shrub, and garden 
enrichment. 100% organic matter, guar- 
anteed free of weed seed. Laboratory 
analysis shows pH about neutral. 50-lb. 
bag, $2.25. Send your order and request 
for additional information to C. G. C 
Daly, Soilservice, P.O. Box 131, 
Townsend, Mass. 
WALTER BAKER CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 
Division of General Foods Corporation 
Dorchester 24, Mass. 








Rid your lawn or garden of ants and 
keep them out of the house. Just keep 
CYANOGAS* handy and pour a few 
grains in each nest. The gas produced 
kills all the ants in the nest instantly. 
Can be applied in a matter of seconds. 
Sold at drug, hardware and seed stores. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
MANDY SPOUTED CAN ONLY 39¢ 
KILLS A MILLION ANTS 
‘AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30-1 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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By U. P. HEDRICK 
Geneva, N. Y. 


The beach plum, Prunus maritima, is 
hardly known in gardens and orchards along 
the Atlantic Coast and is only now and then 
found on lawns or tended in wild thickets. 
This plum grows wild on ocean beaches 
from New Brunswick to South Carolina 
and has been a pleasant food for humans 
since they first came to this part of the 
world and was ever a favorite with the 
aborigines. It is a rather common article of 
trade along the Atlantic, being bought by 
the quart by housewives to make jams and 
jellies, although not displeasing to eat out 
of hand as children and picnickers well 
know. 

In the wild, the beach plum plants are 
large shrubs but under cultivation they be- 
come rather handsome dwarf trees. The 
plant, the leaves, the flowers and the fruits 
vary greatly. Those who live inland and do 
not know these really excellent plums should 
study the following technical description: 

Shrub or a low tree; branches drooping 
and straggling; bark dark reddish, more 
or less spiny; branchlets reddish-brown, 
straight or zigzag, slender; leaves, small, 
dark, oval, short-acute at the apex, rounded 
at the base, margins closely serrate, thin, 
somewhat leathery; petioles one-half inch 
long, stout, tomentose; flowers small, ap- 
pearing before the leaves but latest of any 
plums; borne in _ three-flowered umbels 
closely set along the branches; petals 
white, sometimes pinkish; fruit in late 
Summer in Massachusetts; one-half inch 
in diameter, globose; usually dark purple 
with a heavy bloom, sometimes red or less 
frequently yellow; skin thick and tough; 
flesh crisp, juicy, sweetish; stone free from 
the flesh, small, cherry-like. 

The plum has several characters that 
commend it to fruit-growers. It is an ideal 
plant for sandy soils, fruiting abundantly 
in the wild on sandy beaches and sand 
dunes and is not likely to demand either 
great fertility or much moisture in gardens 
or orchards. It is very hardy, very pro- 
ductive and is free from the diseases of 
other plums. In the wild its season extends 
over a period of two months. Lastly, the 
great number of variations of this wild 
plum suggests many starting points for the 
plant-breeder. 

Can this plum be improved? Luther 
Burbank looked upon the beach plum as 
one of great promise for domestication and 
under the date of December 6, 1909, wrote 
the author the following letter about his 
efforts to improve it both by selection and 
hybridization: 

I first began raising Prunus maritima 
about 1887, collecting myself and having 
specimens sent me all the way from the 
coast of Labrador to South Carolina, the 
finest of which were obtained from the 
eastern coast of Massachusetts. Among the 
seedlings, of which I raised and fruited 


' Luther Burbank and the Beach Plum 


several hundred thousands, were yellow, 
red, purple and almost black ones, early 
and late, round, oval, oblate and flattened, 
with big stones and little stones, freestone 
and clingstone, and much variety in pro- 
ductiveness and growth of the young 
bushes but not one of them the first two or 
three generations were very much increased 
in size — probably the largest being about 
the size of a cranberry or a small hazelnut 
—and none of them of very exceptional 
quality, although their habit of blooming 
late was a tremendous advantage, as they 
invariably escaped our Spring frosts. This, 
with their unusual hardiness induced me to 
continue experimenting with them. 

Finally after some 10 years I obtained a 
very delicious variety about an inch in 
length and three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, tree much increased in size, 
larger foliage and more productive and pro- 
ducing enormous quantities of most deli- 
cious fruit. From this I raised a great many 
thousand, almost as good and a few of 
them even better, several hundred of which 
have been selected and are now bearing on 
my Sebastopol [Calif.] place. Some of these 
improved seedling trees grow five to 10 
times as large as the ordinary P. maritima, 
with larger leaves and in every possible 
way improved. My greatest success with 
this species (and one of the most striking 
occurrences in my work with plums) was 
produced by pollinating. 

The very first generation, a plum was 
produced which is an astonishing grower — 
almost equal to the P. triflora (now P. 
salicina) with large, broad glossy foliage of 
almost the exact shape of maritima, mari- 
tima blossoms, and the fruit weighing 
nearly one-quarter of a pound each, with 
an improved superior maritima flavor, 
maritima pit in form, but enlarged. The 
most singular peculiarity of this plum, 
which is so enormous, is that the trees 
commence to bloom about with the P. 
triflora and bloom and bear fruit all Sum- 
mer, so that blossoms, young fruit and the 
enormous deep red ripening fruit can be 
seen on the trees at the same time. 


Always Useful 

While most gardens look upon the com- 
mon yarrow as a weed, it has some charm- 
ing relatives. In fact, they make excellent 
plants for the perennial border and demand 
no care whatsoever. In addition to the more 
common rosy or pink forms there is now a 
much brighter one called Crimson Beauty 
which does not bleach in the sunlight. 


For Sun and Shade 


As a group nut trees need sun. The more 
light they get the more they bear. So, do 
not crowd them into tiny spots in a wood- 
lot. Filberts, paw paws and jujubes, on the 
other hand, will do well in semi-shade and 
may be planted among scattered trees or the 
edges of woodlands. 
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a Strongly welded — 4 gal. capacity — 9 ft. of hose. Throws 
8 stream 30 ft. or makes fine spray. One of the finest hand 
wine’ sprayers obtainable for spraying anything in liquid form. 
sed Built entirely of materials that resist rust and deteriora- | 
out tion. Gives a continuous unbroken spray with slow, | 
nut easy, double action pumping, non-clog type. Has 9 ft. | 
nal of hose, adjustable spray nozzle. Capacity, 4 gals. | 
ing Sturdy and durable. An ideal outfit for spraying | 
hev gardens, shrubs and trees... or when not in use, | 
his, as a utility a mma Sprays or throws | Retwad sine 
2 to a stream 30 ft Tulip Bulbs 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED $ @% 5 Q | we will ship 
Send Cash, Check or Money Order. 
da Add 50c for Shipping. Delivered Flowering size bulbs, all of them! Unretoach- 
. Lt A. a ed photo shows average size tulip bulbs 
. ee ee ee j we will send you. Don’t buy and nurse 
m | W 5 HAWKES co. x | tiny bulblets which may bloom in 1950 or 
ize, i sae SD 1951. Know what you're getting! Order 
: 56 East St., Middleton, Mass. <<» Dept. HO | these choice bulbs now for fall planting. 
apt | Please send me... ....+-++e+5+ Ce Sprayers | Every yard needs more spring flowers! 
eli- | lenclose $.....62-0eee eee > | DUTCH TULIPS............ 15 for $1 
inv l ts. n¢ses¢dekevaent 7) | Mixed Darwins; all the tulip colors: yel- 
if J Address. .......0eseey ee ssdevdosuavensiecssds low, lavender, red, pink, etc. 
h IMMEDIATE Ceviinsckecscugn EEE TORR GIANT CROCUS........... 50 for $1 
Ich DELIVERY ~<a saegnes a al Mixture; yellow, blue, white and striped 
on is sieetteerceenedeaiansecdad alicieases: tan iste eeednetaieienennancanall NARCISSUS-DAFFODILS ...... 10 for $1 
Rnd Ten choice easily grown favorites, assorted 
ese — a a a ee ALL 75 ABOVE BULBS......... Only $2 
10 eeeeeoeonoosooeooeosoeeoneeeeeeeeeee ee eee EXTRA OFFER: For immediate $2 orders we will 





include three bright lilac Plume Hyacinths 


na, 
’ (Muscari), no charge. 


ble QO S ORDER TODAY! We will ship postpaid early 
ith 4 September. Double orders allowed. 
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1898-1948 
Celebrating Our 


Golden Anniversary 
50 YEARS OF GROWING 


Send for our free * 60 page Golden Anniversary 
catalogue which features Roses of yesterday 
and today; Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Mag- 
nolias, Evergreen ‘Trees and Shrubs; Vines; 
Perennials and Ground Covers; and a host of 
other rare and unusual ‘*Garden Gems” 
Mailed free* cast of the Mississippi; 25¢ 
elsewhere. Customers of record recewe 
their copy automatically 


BOBBINK @& ATKINS 
Rose Growers and Nurserymen, 
522 Paterson Avenue EE. Rutherford, N. J. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 
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Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm 
Box 378 BRISTOL, PA. 








POTTED ROSES 


A very nice selection of 2-yr. old Hy- 
brid Teas and Climbing Roses, in bud 
and flower, ready now for your garden. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Many varieties, double and single. 
Plant now for fall blooms. 


WESTON NURSERIES, Inc. 


Brown and Winter Streets 


Weston 93 (Well. 5-3431} Mass. 
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Exclusive distributors, unusual TULIPs, DaFrro- 
pits, Hyacintus, Harpy GLapIoLus, AMARYL- 
Lis, Eremurus, Lycoris, and Bu.sovus Ins. 
Newest Crocus and Tu.ip Species imported 
direct from originators. 


THE BARNES IMPORTERS 


East Aurora 2 New York 
Write For Full-Color 1948 Fall Catalogue 
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| Insect Handbook 


The Insect Guide. By Dr. 


There are some 670,000 different kinds 
of insects known to science. Probably. 


there are at least 2,000,000 kinds in ex- | 
istence. This pocket-sized guide can only | 
make identification easy for a compara- | 


tively small portion of this host. Yet, Dr. 
Swain 


There are more than 450 illustrations of 
which 330 are in full color. For the embryo 
entomologist there is an excellent chapter 
on studying insects and also a good reading 
list. 


The Soil — and Destiny 


The Earth’s Face and Human Destiny. 
By Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. Emmaus, Pa.: 
Rodale Press. $2.75. 


The reader will find much food for 
thought in this little volume on land prob- 
lems and erosion. Written in a non-tech- 
nical style, it discusses such subjects as: 
types of landscapes, problems of the plain, 


mountains, the woods, urban civilization, | 


and shaping the environment. 


A World of Information 


Growth of Plants. By William Crocker. 
New York: Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
$10.00. 


In spite of its modest title, this is one of 
the most important books written in recent 


years for the student of plant life. The | 
director of the world-famous | 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- | 
search in Yonkers, N. Y. and combines in | 
one volume the results of many years re- | 


author is 


search at that institution. 


Twenty-Seven Years 


Ornamental Cherries. By Collingwood 


Ingram. London: Country Life 


$6.15. 


This authoritative monograph on the | 
ornamental cherries of the world is the re- | 
sult of 27 years’ research. Captain Ingram | 
can be described as the greatest living au- | 


thority on the subject. His work is not as 
dry as most but a well-written combination 
of technical detail and practical informa- 
tion. It is illustrated in both color and 
half-tones. 


Ralph B. | 
Swain. New York: Doubleday & Co. $3.00. | 


has accomplished a remarkably | 
good job both in the selection of common | 
insects discussed and in the means he uses | 
to make it possible for a layman to track | 
down the identity of a “‘bug”’ he has found. | 
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For your garden or terrace... an 
exclusive Carbone creation by 
Baston . . . rustic design, 1142” 
high, 8%” wide . .. The plaque is in 

astel colors, weatherproofed and 
oo platform for bird feeding. 
Complete, ready to hang, $12.50. 


Mail and phone orders filled - 
delivery charges free in New England 
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PERRY’S 


MIDSUMMER ROUND-UP 
AMMATE gy oe proven killer for Poison 


Ragweed, Bindweed, etc. Ap 
plied to the leaves as a spray, Ammate kills the 
roots. A pound makes one gallon. Lb. 50¢, 2 Ibs. 
75¢, 6 lbs. $2.00. 


ANT-X BAIT Merely squeeze % oe of jelly 
ull. 


from tube on any Ants 
distribute it themselves and will wipe out a whole 
colony. Also available in traps for safe use in the 
home. Garden size, 35¢, Estate size $1.00. Ant-X 
traps, 25¢ each. 


PLANT PROPS Help your flowers hold up 


their heads with these pat- 
ented metal props. Stake hooks around plant — no 
tying. Four heights are available: 16” size, 60¢ a 
doz.; 30” size, $1.15 a doz.; 42” size, $1.45 a doz.; 
66” size, $2.40 a doz. 


LONG HANDLED DOO-KLIPS [kes the 
back-ache 
out of trimming. User stands erect while operating. 
Ideal for cutting under shrubbery. All the me- 
chanical features of the standard Doo-Klip. Each 
$3.50. Regular hand Doo-Klips, $1.95 each. 
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PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 Fanevil Hall Sq. + Boston 9, Mass. 
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RABBIT SCAT — package 25c 
Cnases bunnies away from your garden. 
DOGGIE CHASER — package 25c 
Keep dogs and cats away from your favorite plants and your 
sidewalk clean. 
PLANTGRO — package 25c 
A splendid plant food and conditioner with root hormones 
Marvelous for keeping plants healthy and giving big blooms 
Good for indoors and outdoors. 
HYDROPONICS OR pee GARDEN OUTFIT 
— $1. 
Grow your own vegetables and flowers without the back 
breaking work. The controlled plant feeding produces th« 
highest nutrient value and the vegetables will be ‘‘Fit for a 
King’’. Great help to semi-invalids. Order now and you wil! 
receive as a gift some choice seeds which have been pre- 
treated to germinate very quickly. 
A free leaflet on hydroponics with an order of any of the 
above items. 
GARDEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
3101 Ludiow Street Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


HORTICULTURE 
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AFRICAN | 


VIOLETS 


SPECIAL OFFER—Free with Every Order 


$5.00 or over one beautiful Blue-Boy African 
Violet. Regular $1.30 value. Take advantage 
of this while supply lasts. 


Immediate Delivery 
PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE 


‘ach 
Ls kk Te Oe eee $1.30 
Tlie Pie Wa 6 5's 6.0 00000 00 baees 1.30 
tonentioe, Light Blues ....cccccisccceses 1.30 
Sailor Boy, Light Blue............e000% 1.30 
Blue Girl, Blue-Fluted Leaves........... 1.30 | 
Blue Boy, Purple Blue..........sseee08 1.30 
White Lady, White (Pat.)..........6+5 1.30 | 
Pink Beauty, Pink (Pat.)..........ee00. 1.30 
“Philodendron”, beautiful vine, 2 in pot .. 1.30 
Blue Boy Supreme, Extra large bloom... 1.50 
Orchid Beauty, Deep Orchid.........++ 1.50 
Mary War; GENS sss .o cdessccccscccese 1.50 
Blue Bird, Med. Light Blue........... Lis 1.50 
Neptune, Lavender-Blue............-. 1.50 
Mentor Boy, Large Deep Blue.......... 1.50 
Purple Prince, New Purple ............+- 1.50 
Red Head, New Wine Color........... 2.30 
Blushing Maiden, White Tint Pink....... 2.30 
Double Duchess, Double Blue.......... 2.30 
Blue Sapphire, Sky Blue............+- 2.30 
Fischer's Double, New Double Blue . . ---- 2:30 | 


“AFRIGRO"”—A balanced potting soil for African 
Violets. 2 Ibs. $0.75, 3 Ibs. $1.00 postpaid. Complete 
growing instructions with each order. We guarantee 
delivery in perfect condition. No C.O.D. 


Virginia Lee Gardens 


Dept. HO 


Greensboro, Maryland 








DON’T LET CRABGRASS 
GROW UNDER YOUR FEET! 


give your lawn that 
New Look with 


PURATURF* 


CRABGRASS KILLER 


PURATURE CRABGRASS KIILER, 
tested at leading Experiment Stations, 
applied during seedling and 2-leaf 
stage — in June, July or August — will 
get you the full power of its thoroughly 
tested root-absorptive action, plus 
simultaneous freedom from lawn diseases. 


Outstanding in results, it’s simple to 

mix, economical to use (1 pint ad 16 

gallons at sare; 8 oz. — $.85; 16 oz. — 

$1.65; 1 gal. — $9.75. Ask for PURA- 

TURE at your seed or hardware store 
. Or write direct to: 


GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


801 Second Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
*Trade Mark 











KEMGLOV 


the Gloves in a Jar 


Protect your hands while gardening, polishing, waxing 
furniture, floors, painting, dusting, simonizing the car. 
$1.00 FULL POUND JAR 


Garden Clubs — “Money In Your Treasury’”’ — Sell 


a enoLow to your members, friends, at your , = Sales i “ 
Shows. | It works in well, too, in corsages. 


G. E. Klebe (Dept. H), 61 Hall Street 
WEST HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


July 1948 


| follows: 


| easy 
| dead flowers clipped. Of course, 


Indian Summer Gardens 


Professor Roger Clapp has been making 
observations on frost hardiness for several 
years in the gardens at the University of 
Maine at Orono, and has compiled a list 
of annuals which will carry the period of 
garden color into and, in many cases, 
through the Indian Summer season. 

Fall-blooming annuals should be used 
particularly by city gardeners who may 
spend the Summer months away 
home. For them the enjoyment of their 
flowers may be confined to a short time in 


| early Summer and a correspondingly short 


time in the late Summer unless they have 
selected plants which will flower beyond 
the date of the first frosts. 

The list of frost-hardy annuals is as 
Sweet alyssum, African daisy 
— arctotis, California poppy — eschscholt- 
zia, Annual carnation, Basketflower — 
Centaurea americana, Cape marigo!d — 





| dimorphotheca, Scarlet flax — Linum 


grandiflorum rubrum, White gaura — Gaura 
lindheimeri, Annual larkspur, Annual lu- 
pine, Annual mallow — lavatera, Flower- 
ing tobacco— nicotiana, Pansy (from 
Spring-sown seed), Pentstemon Sensation 
(perennial grown as annual), Drummond 
phlox — Phlox drummondi, Mealycup sage 
— Salvia farinacea, Sweet scabiosa, Snap- 
Star of Texas — 
xanthisma, Verbena, Moss verbena — Ver- 
bena pulchella, Verbena venosa, Golden 
crownbeard — V erbesina encelioides. 


— The Maine Leaf. 





Blue for Beauty 
If once grown the cynoglossum or Chinese 


from | 


forget-me-not, is sure to be a favorite, for | 


no bloom could be a truer blue or more 
beautiful. There are several varieties of 
this plant. It also comes in pink and white 
but the blues are the most striking. 

A row of cynoglossum Firmament grew 


to a height of three feet, forming almost a | 


hedge and when covered with sky-blue 
flowers it was breath-taking. The C. amabile 
does not grow so tall but comes into bloom 
a little sooner. If the center or main branch 
is cut and not allowed to form seeds the 
side branches bloom better and the bloom- 
ing season is lengthened. 

I have grown cynoglossums for many 
years and had the idea they transplant 
poorly. The past Summer I learned I was 


| wrong. Seedling plants came up thickly 


but had to be lifted before the garden was 
plowed. Owing to prolonged rains only a 


| few plants could be reset at once and a box 


of plants stood in the shade for weeks before 
transplanting. Nearly all lived but did not 
make as large plants. Of course, like all 
annuals when selfsown and undisturbed, 
they bloom sooner and better. 
Cynoglossum has one fault, the seed 
pods are tiny burrs which stick tight to 
passing skirts and stockings. This fault is 
to avoid, 
many 
blooms will be cut anyway for bouquets. 


— Apa B. TurRNErR. 
Wayne, N. Y. 
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GET THE BEST... 
PAY LESS! 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


SCREEN FENCING 


@ Long Lasting Cedar 

@ Four Heights 

@ Easy to erect 

@ Available immediately 


To enclose privacy ...to shut out unsightly 
views ...to keep your child safe, Walpole 
Cedar Screen Fencing is tops, acivally cosis 
less. Two types, peeled and with bark left on. 
Rustic Picket style, too, at even lower cost. 
Write for folder, or phone Walpole 70. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


745 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 


my ACME 


Shower juccn 


"RAINS ALi,” 


300 GALLONS PER HOUR 
FALL LIKE Kain 


OVER 








3250 sq. ft. 


Designed for Golf Greens — Now Available 
for Domestic and Commercial Use! 


The Shower-Queen design, construction and 
action in distributing water in a natural 
rain-like manner prevents rivulets, puddles 
and “bleeding” —all water is aerified as 
it is thrown into the air and broken up 


into drops. Trouble-free, centrifugal hy- 
draulic motor operates a shower 
bar. Simple hand 





operating rated’. , Sled type runners for 
easy moving long x 642” wide 
x 6%” high. Positively guaranteed. 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You — 
Write for Free Literature and Prices 


ACME SPRINKLERS 


412 WALBRIDGE ST. KALAMAZOO 8, MICH, 
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Grass is healthier . . . sun and mois- 
ture gets right down to the roots! 
Grass cuttings, paper, twigs and 
weed seeds are gently swept from 
the lawn. Saves hours of manual 
raking ... you can do 6 hours work 
in one! 


The Yardgroom pictmed has a 
20-inch sweeping width and 3}/- 
bushel hopper capacity. Price 
$35.50. Other Models from $27.50 
up. 

A complete line, including larger 
sizes as well as power models are 
available for every need. Write 


today for illustrated and informative 
literature and prices. 


New England Distributor 


POWER LAWN MOWER 
SERVICE COMPANY 
24 BROADWAY 
SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOmerset 6-8500 
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IRIS 


Entire Stock to be Sold at HALF CATALOG 
PRICES. In order to concentrate on Tree Peo- 
nies, Hemerocallis, Rhododendron, Azaleas 
and other Rare Shrubs, we are selling our IRIS 
at 50% of Catalog Prices. 


PARRY NURSERIES 


Signal Mountain, Tennessee 


HOUSE SIGNS 


Artistically Beautiful 
in every detail 











4 Styles 16 Designs 


HACKETT. 
priced $5.95 to $15.00 


ewer oe Created by Emile Breault — artist, 
designer and craftsman for more than 30 years. 
(Exhibited at Boston Flower Shows) 


May we send you our catalog? | 


Emil’s CREATIONS 


WARNER 
NEW HAMPSHIRE | 
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Replanting Elms 


To determine whether or not new plant- 
| a of elm trees can be protected from 
Dutch elm disease the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and the New 
Haven Park Department will begin a series 
of experiments this year on newly-planted 
trees in New Haven. While no cure for the 
disease has yet been discovered, two ex- 
perimental treatments show considerable 
promise. These will be used in an attempt 
to see if replacement trees can be protected. 

Two types of treatments will be used. 
The first, chemotherapy, aims at checking 
the fungus which causes the disease. This 
fungus does its work deep inside the tree 


| and cannot be reached by ordinary. meth- 


ods of control such as spraying or dusting. 


By the chemotherapeutic treatment, an 
| organic chemical, oxyquinoline benzoate, 


is watered on the soil around the trees. 
Thus, it is taken up into the internal 
water-conducting system of the trees where 
it can reach the fungus. 

The other method strikes at the elm 
bark beetle which carries the fungus from 
tree to tree. The bark beetle spreads the 
disease by breeding in the bark of diseased 
elms and picking up spores of the fungus 
on its body. It then deposits the spores in 
twig crotches on healthy trees where it 
feeds, thereby transmitting the fungus to 
them. To check bark beetle spread of the 
disease, mist blower treatments of DDT 
will be applied. 


Persistent Asparagus 


Champaign, Ill., (AP). — John L. Frank- 


lin’s asparagus crop is sprouting, but he’s | 


not happy. Franklin planted the asparagus 


three years ago. It did not come up so he | 


built a driveway over the barren patch. 
For surfacing he used four inches of gravel 
and two inches of asphalt. Now the drive- 
way is splitting and the asparagus is peek- 
ing through the crack. 


HERALDS OF SPRING 


60 BULBS SI 


MULTIPLY FOR YEARS 


Bright blooms that warm your heart 
in early spring! All nice flowering size 
bulbs Prepaid to your door, You just 
can’t get too many of these welcome 
beauties, even in a small yard. Bloom- 
ing size bulbs. Delivery early Sept. 
12 wae colors. Yellow, 

’$ -40 


tiny bunches blue grapes 

12 CHIONODOXA—Light blue star with 
white eye 

12 SCILLA—Deep blue, very hardy; fine 
naturalizer 

12 ERANTHIS — Showy buttercup-like 
blooms 


60 Glorious Heralds of Spring, value : 
SPECIAL Ficivs, prepcia, Only $1.00 
EXTRA OFFER—With every $1 order sent now, 
get THREE FALL CROCUS without charge. 


ROCKNOLL 
Dept: HO MORROW, OHIO 








It’s not difficult to grow 


the GIANT LILY 


L. Giganteum Himalaicum 
up to 10 feet tall 
Order now for early October 
delivery. Bulbs 5 years old with 
an amazing root system at $2.50 
and $3.50 each, postpaid. Write 
for list of exceptional lilies for 

garden culture. 


LILYDALE 


Bulb and Flower Gardens 


Route 4, Milwaukie 22, Oregon 











Mountain Flowers 
FROM THE WEST 


A beautiful catalog (ready Aug. 1), features these 
and many unusual alpines from all over the World 


with full cultural notes. Many illustrations in color. 


Catalog Sent Free on Request 


CARL PURDY GARDENS 


Box 9786 UKIAH, CALIFORNIA 








Greenhouse Seine. oo 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws. 10 x 10 ft. Orlyt shown, 
is all ready to put up on foundation pre- 
pared by you. Your house heating system 
may be extended for the greenhouse. Other 
Orlyt models from $174. Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM 
Irvington 70, N. Y. Des Plaines 70, Ill. 


FORLYT She PRE-ASSEMBLED 


GREENHOUSE 
EV 3-2205 


BBBBBBBBD 








Estimates Given 


Louis O’Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett, Mass 


- GIANT PANSIES 
STEELE’S “JUMBO MIXED" 


Huge (up to 4”), fine texture, long-stemmed, 2 
weeks early, lovely colors. A super strain. Origi 
nator’s giant pkt. (500 + seed); 2 for $1.80; 3 for 
$2.50 . Cultural directions. See display ad in June § 














issue 4 
ROBERT L. POULSON 
184-15 Cambridge Rd., Jamaica 3, N. Y. City ®} 


Now is the time to order your 
ESPERANZA AURATUM LILY SEED 
$1 and $3 per packet, with Instructions 
ESPERANZA LILY GARDENS 


Langley Prairie + British Columbia + Canada 
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Controls Plant Diseases 
ANDREW WILSON Inc. SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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HOMEMADE CANDY 


SUMMER SPECIAL 


A treat all the family will enjoy, $1 
a pound postpaid. MARCY FARM 
CANDY, Dept. H5, 1173 Chestnut 
Street, Newton Upper Falls, Massachu- 


MUVA 








mowers 
— FARM setts. Mail Order Booklet sent free on 
ona CANDY request. 

**Nature 


Packea” HOLLY 


New — nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 
Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 {Near Trenton} Robbinsville, N. J. 











COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 





Phone 
DE 3-3316 


25 Eastern Ave. © 





TREE SURGEONS 












Dedham, Mass. 








me S-L-N In visible 


PLANT STAKES 


ake with the magic twist"’ 
A trial lot of 28 _ ae stakes for 
savior | PLANT SUPPORTS 
Trial box of 6 — 10” and 6 — 15” for............ -75 
Currier Suet Deodere. SORE ree errr 75c each 
Send for Our Circular 


W. B. ESSELEN 


338 Union Street 


THE FINEST DAFFODILS 


Hermitage Gardens originations are among the | 
finest and best American grown Daffodils which 
are unsurpassed for quality. These, and many 
novelties and popular varieties, are listed at 
moderate prices in descriptive catalog mailed on 
request. 


Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Rt. 4, Maryland 


Millis, Mass. 























For A Deep Rooted Sturdy Lawn Use 


VERMICULEEN 


Natural Processed Mica. Feeds oxygen and moisture uni- 
formly to the grass roots. Economical, effective, odorless, 
easy to use. Being sterile, it discourages weed growth. Insu- 
lates against extreme temperature changes 15 lbs. $3.00, 
25 Ibs. $4.50, 50 Ibs. $7.50, 100 Ibs. $11.00. F.O.B. Cleveland, 
Ohio. Exclusively with 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN DEVELOPMENT CoO. 
1490-2 East 55th Street Cleveland 3, Ohio 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy low 
perennial. Plant dormant 
tubers now. 10 for $1.00; 60 
for $5.00. Illustrated Bulb 
Catalog. 
REX. D. PEARCE 

Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


JOHN NASH OTT, JR. 


Announces a new series of Time-Lapse Films 

scheduled for completion this fall. These pictures 

are being prepared especially for club programs 

on a rental basis. For further information write 
JOHN OTT PICTURES 

730 Elm Street Winnetka, Illinois 

Plant Prize-Winning 


It, 18, Oregon Grown Stock 
r 3 Dykes Medal Winners 


$2.50 — catalog value $3.75 


ELMOHR — Bishops purple 
GREAT LAKES — Clear blue 
PRAIRIE SUNSET — Copper Gold 


Write for catalog illustrated in color, describing 
the finest varieties available 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


| 
Beaverton, Oregon 
! 

















Climbing Roses 
From page 267 


fragrant red flowers that change to ma- 
genta, reblooms; Zephirine Drouhin, pink, 
fragrant flowers on thornless stems, re- 


blooms; Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, large | 


pink flowers, stained crimson, not very 
hardy. 

Mid-Season: Orange Everglow, recurrent, 
copper-yellow flowers; American Pillar, 
rampant grower, trusses of scarlet-rose, 
single flowers; Alida Lovett, large, pink 
flowers. Doubloons, Paul’s Scarlet, Silver 
Moon and Dr. W. Van Fleet described 
earlier also bloom in mid-season. 

Late: Primrose, clusters of yellow flowers. 
New Dawn and Dream Girl, both described 
earlier, flower late. 

Although climbing roses are remarkably 
resistant to insects and diseases and will put 
on a show for you even if neglected, they 
will repay a little care. 

Just about the time the leaves begin to 
open, dust or spray with one of the all- 
purpose preparations now on the market. 
Keep this up at frequent intervals, say 
every 10 days or oftener during rainy spells. 
During the hot, dry season let up on the 
spraying. At that time roses will be grateful 
for a good soaking of the soil. 


Dieffenbachia Picta 
Dieffenbachia picta with its large green 

leaves spotted with white is a very at- 

tractive houseplant. It is called dumbcane 


or mother-in-law plant for this odd reason: | 


it is said that a piece of the stem placed on 
the tongue renders one speechless for three 
days. Being a woman, I have never tested 
this fact. 

It is classed as an aroid, belonging to the 
same family as the calla lily, caladium, 
jack-in-the-pulpit and many others and 
comes from Tropical America. It can be 
classed as one of the easy decorative plants, 
for it needs no special care. It grows best in 
a rich light soil, mostly peat and sand, and 
may be grown in water. It does like plenty 
of water and sprinkling or sponging its 
large leaves occasionally helps to keep it 
healthy. 

It does not like direct sunlight. So, an 
east or west window is best but it seems to 
grow equally well in almost any well- 
lighted place in the room, which is another 
point in its favor. If it gets too large and 
leggy, it can be cut off and cut into pieces, 
dried off a few hours and rooted in sand. 

Apa B. TurNEr. 
Wayne, N. Y. 


BIRD HOUSES 2 For 


No. 1.- Made for Wrens « No. 2- Made $] 
for Blue Birds, Chickadees, Titmice 


Approved by bird lovers, nature students, conser 
vationists everywhere. Entertaining and beneficial 
hobby for everyone. Especially instructive for chil 
dren. Easy-to-follow assembly instructions. 

If ordering only one house for 50c, send 10c extra 
for wrapping and handling. All $1 ‘orders for both 
houses sent postpaid 





For both houses send cash, money order or check to 


FOX RUN PRODUCTS, Kent Cliffs, N. Y. 
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STOP GARDEN 


INSECTS 












Here’s the easy way 


to end your troubles with 
garden insects and plant 
diseases. The BUG 
BLASTER comes com- 
plete with multi-purpose 
dust, ready to use. No 
mixing. Controls most 
flower and vegetable in- 
sects. 36” long, gets 
under leaves—no 
stooping. Dust & Gun, 
Y All-in-One. Only $1.98. 





BUG BLASTER REFILL— can be 
used in Bug Blaster gun 
or any dust applicator— 
2 lb. box of this famous 
multi-purpose formula. 


Only $1.29. ‘SS 
, V7 
Sold at leading stores Se 
PRODUCT OF 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS RESEARCH 


BUG BLASTER 





DUST & GUN:::-ALL-IN-ONE 








All types of wood, wire and wrought 
iron fences 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


440 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Branches 
Manchester, N. H. « Portland, Me. « Providence, R. |. 














GARDEN TOUR sponsored by the 


Falmouth Garden Club, THURSDAY, JULY 
8th, 2to 7 P.M. In case of rain, next day. Tickets, 
$1.00 plus tax, at garden entrance. 

@ Admission to 15 gardens, starting with 
garden of Mrs. L. H. ttowe, North Falmouth, 
ending with garden of Mrs. Carl L. Watson, 
Siders Pond Road. Tea will be served in the 
gardens at Siders Pond for 50 cents. 














FLOWER LOVERS 


Grow different flower bulbs in living room, 
window box or garden. Become another en 
thusiastic member of Bulb of the Month 
Club. Send $1 with name, address. You re 
ceive by return mail, postpaid, this month's 
Surprise carton of flowering size bulbs 
(;uaranteed to grow. Your dollar covers all 
membership privileges. Write today to 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 
125 Madison, Dept. HT, Chicago 3, Ill. 


“The World’s 
Finest 
Plant Food” 


‘PLANT Fooo 
ANDREW WILSON tac. SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





HOME INDUSTRY — Two great opportunities for 
profitable occupation. Earthworm Farming and Scien- 
tific Beekeeping. Write for valuable free bulletins. 
EARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 23, 
Box 488, Roscoe, Calif. ; 





MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S GARDEN SHOP. 
Garden accessories and antiques. 75 Granite Street, 
off Route 140, Foxboro, Mass. 





POEMS WANTED for musical setting. Send poem 
for immediate consideration. HAMANN SERVICE, 
608 Manhattan Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


MODERN IRIS from a famous collection. To advertise 
our quality stock, we offer 8 different varieties for $3.90. 
12 different varieties for $4.50. All selected by us from 
regular catalogued varieties. Parcel Post prenaid. 
We reserve right to withdraw this offer Julv ist. Free 
catalog of 379 better, newer varieties. IRIS TEST 
GARDENS, Route 1, Box 805, Yakima, Washing- 
ton. 








GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGA7TINEF. Different. 
Features exchange offers. Sample 15¢. Year 50¢. E. 
JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 





COLORFUL HEN & CHICKS 
— 10 varieties Labeled. Prenaid. $2.90. Over 190 dif- 
ferent varieties. ‘Make a Hobbv of Hardy Semper- 
vivums."’ MacPHERSON GARDENS, 350 Van Buren 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


SEMPERVIVUM 





MY GARDEN The intimate, British magazine for 
all intelligent gardeners is unique. Month by month it 
goes out to all parts of the world wherever English is 
spoken with a friendly message common to all who love 
flowers and gardens. Beautifully illustrated in colour 
and half-tone. $4 a vear nost free. Snecimen cony on 
request from M Y GARDEN, 34 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2, Enéland. 


EXOTIC HOUSE PL ANTS and conservatorv nlants. 
Send for list “E.'’ JULIUS ROEHRS COMPANY, 
Rutherford, N. J. 

WILD FLOWE RS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 








EASTER L IL IES. Write for Prices. Fall Stivers. Free 
information on forcing and culture. CLINE’S LILY 
GARDEN, Box 94B, Langlois, Oregon. 


DOWN THE DAFFODIL PATH: Chios panos see 
varieties that have won an Award of Merit. Send for 
catalog and read description of lovely ‘‘Red Shadow’’; 
bulbs of which will be given as a premium for early 
orders. EMELENE M. COLE, Coquille, Oregon. 








IRIS 500 new and proven varieties. Oriental poppies. 
Hemerocallis. Peonies. Free catalog. IMPERIAL IRIS 
GARDENS, Cornell, Il. 





GARDEN CLUBS ACCOMMODATED and _ tea 
served at historic Hartshorne House and garden on Lake 
Ouannopowitt, Wakefield, Mass. Program if desired. 
Mrs. Archibald Hume, hostess. 
DAFFODIL NOVELTIES Prices pry descriptions, 
485 choice varieties, top-sized bulbs. No garden, or 
collection is complete without Carolina, an all time 
- at Daffodil. Write for and see its price in your copy 
‘Daffodils on Parade,’’ 1948 issue. THE DAFFODIL 
MART, Nuttall, Gloucester Co., Va. 


DAFFODILS, “TUL IPS, HYACINTHS, IRIS, AND 
CROCUS. Handmade mixture of 8 or more fine de affodil 
varieties $4.95 per peck, $17.50 per bushel. Contains 
King Alfred, Emperor, The First, Helios, Brightling, 
Bonfire, ‘Croesus, and Horace. One-half bushel at bushel 
rate. Bulbs are sent prepaid east of the Mississippi 
River. Our free illustrated folder lists our selection of 
45 best daffodil varieties as well as a fine selection of 
bulbs of all types. RIVER’S EDGE FLOWER FARM, 
Nuttall, Gloucester Countv, vera. 








NEW DAYLIL IES listed in color sequence, also fine 
Iris. Unusual selection of narcissus, tulips, etc. Anv 
list on request. KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS, 7595 
momegemnery Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS for fall planting. Raise 
your own trees and shrubs from seed, for windbreak, 
snow fence, prevention of soil erosion, etc. For prices 
and information write WOODLOT SEED CO., 
Norway, Mich. 


IRIS 10 varieties labeled, 
$2.00 postpaid. July com. 
FARM, Constantine, Mich 








including Glorio Pink 


SUNSET VIEW IRIS 


IRIS -20 choice unlabeled $1.25. Hemero- 
callis 5 each different, labeled, $1.?5 postpaid. 
HEMPHILL GARDENS, 1415 E. Florida Street, 
Springfield 2, Missouri. 


mixe 4, 


EARTHWORMS Maniedt s MIRA ACLE creation for 
soil building. Write. KEYSTONE EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY, 15 North 30th Paxtang, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


290 





| CALLA LILY BEGONIAS — 


$10.00, 





Something New in 
Horticultural Service 


Nothing like it nearer than California. The 
only place in ihe East where you can get... 
at one stop . 


EVERYTHING FOR 
YOUR GARDEN 


Londscape plants and service. Perennials, 
annuals, house plants, seeds and bulbs, ferti- 
lizers, and insecticides. A complete line of 
lawn and garden tools, equipment, supplies, 
and accessories. All these and more... 
everything for your garden at 


Wyman a 
GARDEN CENTER 


U.S.Route9 @ Framingham, Mass. 


‘Amazing LAWN 


IMPROVEMENT 


from Fall-Planted Perennial Grass 


If you want a “show place” lawn just write 
us and receive FREE information about 
DRUMCLIFF Lawn Grass Seed—how to have 
a better lawn at lower cost—how a thick, 
heavy turf of deep-rooted perennial grass 


INHIBITS WEEDS AND CRABGRASS 

Autumn is the ideal time to improve 
lawn—repair summer damage—or build 
lawn with DRUMCLIFF blend of 
perennial varieties containing new 
certified ILLAHEE Creeping Fescue; supply 
limited, Not sold in stores. We ship pre-tested, 
weed-free seed direct to you with full instruc- 
tions for planting and care. Write TODAY 
for lawn information FREE. No obligation; a 
postal card will do. Address: DRUMCLIFF 
COMPANY, Dept. 630, Towson 4, Maryland. 


THE GARDEN SHOP 
Unusual Garden Accessories 


26 Church Street 
Wellesley 1993 




















Early 
your 
a new 
selected 





Wellesley 81, Mass. 
No Catalog 











‘CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
2.50, payable in in advance. 


BELLOWS E HAND DUSTERS WANTED — One or 
more of type made in Germany before the War, or 
similar. Immediate payment. ROBERT DUNN, RFD 
1, Katonah, New York. 





- Beautiful green and 
white foliage with double red flowers, $2.00 postpaid; 
single pink callas, $1.50 postpaid with instructions. 
ree catalogue. MRS. BESS L. SHIPPY, Begonia 
Specialist, Loskport 3, New York. 


IRIS — Hemerocallis Special Offer: Iris Golden Maj- 

esty, Great Lakes, Melitza, Prairie Sunset, Wabash, 

$3.50. Hemerocallis——- Dolly Vardon, Fulva_ Rosea, 

a rus, Winona, $5.00 Postpaid. Catalog on request. 
-R. HOWE, JR., Holliston, } Mass. — 


G ARDEN BOOKS our specialty with accent on per- 
sonal service. A library is a good working tool. Send 
for a carefully chosen list. 10¢. THE FRIGATE BOOK 
SHOP, 6043 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia 


| 44, Pa. 


BULBS Garden mixture 
both yellow and white, all blooming size. 250 bulbs for 
500 for $18.00. Write for prices on special 
varieties. PINEY POINT FARM, Nuttall, _ Virginia. 


NEW DAYLILIES listed in color sequence. Cowboy, 
Dainty, Dauntless, Hyperion, Nebraska, Patricia, 
Rajah, $5.50 value for $4.50. All types of better Iris, 
Any list on request. KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS, 
Dept. 1, 7595 }. A, 7595 Montgomery Road, Ciacinnati, Chio, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT on Private Estate. 35 years’ 
experience in greenhouse landscaping and gardening. 
Capable of handling help. Best of references. Box 12, 
care of Horticulture. 





- daffodils, choice variety, 





| 


They snip and grip 
in one easy motion. 
Cut and gather flow- 
ers with one hand. 
Try these in gather- 
ing your roses. 


327 S$ STERLING PLACE © Bx 


t! FLOWER 


SHEARS 
for only $150 


No more thorns or scratches with 
these fine quality, nickel-plated 
flower pickers. A unique device 
holds flowers firmly after cutting. 
Handy for hard-to-reach blooms. 
Seven inches long, light green 
enameled handles. Sent postpaid 
for only $1.50. Just mail check 
or money order. Money refunded 
if not completely satisfied. 


THE BLOSSOM SHOP 


BROOKLYN 1 7, N. Y. 


IRIS SPECIAL 


Anestee — pink Louvois — brown 

Birchbark — white Mohrson — violet 
Chosen — yellow Orloff — cinnamon 
Christabel — red Ozone — lavender 


Any 4 $1.50; All 8 $2.75 postpaid 
Sead for complete perennial catalog 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp, Box H-5, Sochans th. Washington 








Call RALSTON for 


Pruning ¢ Spraying 
Mosquito and Fly Control 


Protect the health and beauty of your 
trees by expert pruning. Conserves vi- 
tality, stimulates new growth. Arrange 
now for scientific spraying to control 
elm bark beetle, elm leaf beetle, gypsy 
moth, and other pests — especially flies 
and mosquitos. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 
337 Washington St., 
16 Market Square, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Prighton 35, Mass. 








TREE WORK 
Pruning Spraying 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 














Peonies 
AND Tris 


For August and September planting. 
Early planting means better bloom next 
year. Catalog if desired. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
{Established in 1932} 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 

















LARGE EVERGREENS AND SHADE TREES 
For Quick Effects 
FIRS ¢ PINES e SPRUCES ¢ MAPLE « ASH 
OAK e LINDEN ¢e ETC. 
Price list and information will be 
sent on request. Send your want list 
LITTLE TREE FARMS, INC. 
Framingham Center, Massachusetts 








Wilsons 
OTOFUME 


Liquid Rotenone Insecticide 
ANDREW WILSON Inc 





SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


HORTICULTURE 
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She ‘Pennsylvania 


Horticultural § actety 


ay 
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00,0 0,72 7474 


The Horticultural Society TRE masmacuvuerrrs 










































































x 
s 
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4 
ith of New York HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY {Organized November 21, 1827} : 
ed } & 389 Broad St. {Suburban} Station 4 
“ ¥ Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 4 
ns. ANNOUNCES 4 & 
en | 4 - x 
- | 3 x é 
C : \ 
cd _ the removal of its headquarters | % LIBRARY g 
| LILY SHOW } ¢ 
. x. A few of the popular new books & 
from 598 Madison Avenue x which may be borrowed by mem- % 
* ; x bers for summer reading are: % 
; : 
| TO THE Horticultural Hall % The Woman's Home Companion x 
i ; BOSTON % Garden Book x 
| ESSEX HOUSE % Begonias for American Home % 
i x and Garden x 
\, 
| 157 West 58th Street July 13 and 14 3 % The African Violet x 
> . 
i % Roses for Every Garden x 
._ {Near 7th Avenue} Tuesday: 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. x Wild Flower Guide g 
2 & \ 
: Hi § Wednesday: 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. % XY 
New York City H| 3 bie % te g 
| 4 \, 
¥ Library open to all for reference x 
or we 2 | & and research work. The latest maga- & 
a $ & zines may be found in the comfort- x 
; ¥ able reading room. x 
° as : 4 \ F & 
al Offices and Library will be closed Admission Free ; x Summer Hours — Office & Library » 
= headin %  Weekdays—9 A.M. to 4 P.M. x 
ge ane Aapae. | 4 Saturdays — Closed & 
rol | > 4 4 
= ee a 
D>. , = e EXCEL e 
ss. Advance Bulb List 
H. SAVES YOU 15% , CANADIAN SPHAGNUM PEAT MOSS 
Write at once for our Advance Bulb List which ALL VENEER PACKED BALES 
regular catalog prices. Ready Now. EXCEL PEAT MOSS CO. 
7 Vin 306 WHITTEMORE RIVIERE DU LOUP 
HLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
: pk od New York 22, N. Y. PONTIAC 20, MICH. P. Q., CANADA 
’ 
“ SCHEARER’S ORCHID EXCHANGE July 7-8. Boston, Mass. Annual Lily Show DAFFODIL NOVELTIES — 
527 East Martin Street sponsored by the Massachusetts Horti- aw Ry Sl » B.A Rey: 
PHILADELPHIA 28, PENNSYLVANIA cultural Society at Horticultural Hall. highest quality. Please write for my descriptive 


‘ P ‘ illustrated catalog, post free. 
Botanical and Specie Orchids 


July 10. Ipswich, Mass. 17th Century Day W. J. a Psoeee-te—a - ‘cerca 
—open gardens sponsored by the Ips- 
wich Garden Club and the Historical 


Botanical Tulips ae E. A. McILHENNY 


July 28-30. Wilton, N. H. Judging School, Gewese of “Aaa 6h tee ecu 


WRITE FOR REVISED PRICE LIST 




















48 varieties New Hampshire Federation of Garden Specialist in CAMELLIAS, BAMBOO AND 

the unusual in bulbs a specialty Clubs at the High Mowing School. Pt pa ay ese lll To 

Catalogue on request A 4. Walth M Field D ' Books; for further information on these, ad- 
JAMES W. SPRING, JUNIOR ug. 4. am, Mass. Field Day at the | | dress: 

Scituate Center, Massachusetts Waltham Field Station, University of | E A. MoALHENNY Avery Island, Le. 














Massachusetts. 


IRISES + PEONIES + MUMS | | Aug. 19-20. Boston, Mass. Annual Gladio- | |THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSESpEe 












DAY LILIES - POPPIES lus Show, New England Gladiolus So- Write for illustrated CATALOG 
Highest Quality Stock ciety and Massachusetts Horticultural pa = Prearct aveee 


LARGE CATALOG NO 67 FREE Society ¢ orticultural . 
ROS CATALOG NO 67 9B Society at Horticultural Hall 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
Van Wert . Ohio | | Aug. 21. Mount Royal, Que. Rose Show, 


Mount Royal Horticultural Society. 























| Aug. 25-26. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of | 
_ the Products of Children’s Gardens | (R02 MBS AAsagg 
LOR SAM EROS MAAR © © sponsored by the Massachusetts Horti-  9gAsesehaaeaimeee 
| cultural Society at Horticultural Hall. | EXPERT MODERN 
| 


Send for free samples 


Lead pencil markings permanent 









ENGINEERING 





os rial ge eertolor blends with | AUg- 28-29. Altoona, Pa. Flower Show of 
or . 


y arden. A OWARD Hi I 


« fstimates SURGEONS, xc 
cheerfully Given MANCHESTER 
mass 


13 me Hartford 3, Conn. Lakemont Park Casino. fe Tel. Manchester 300 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club, 





RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N. H. 











are you a 


TAMIL 


Tree cavities, brought about by various 
causes, are definitely objectionable. Cavities 
are unsightly; they weaken the structure of a 
tree. But, most important, they become breed- 
ing places for insects and disease. Usually, 
they mark the beginning of the end for older 
trees. 











Despite all the other precautions you may 
have taken, you may, without knowing it, be 


a kindly “Landlord for Insects,” providing a 
comfortable dwelling in your tree cavities. 
And how do they repay your generosity .. . 
by ruthless attacks that destroy much of the 
beauty and value of your own home ! 


Get rid of them! Let Lifetime Surgery help to 
make your trees safer, more vigorous and 
more beautiful. Now’s the right time of year, 
so call your Bartlett representative today. 


t URCEW 
TREE S ary 


we oka - 
eg 


“Lifetime Tree Surgery” is the scientific Bartlett Way of 
cavity treatment, using special materials and tools exclu- 
sive with Bartlett, and developed and proved at the 
famous Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and exten- 
sive Experimental Grounds. The Bartlett Way assures 
you a successful, guaranteed treatment. 


FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON FOR PROMPT CONSULTATION 
TO PROTECT THE BEAUTY AND VALUE OF YOUR TREES. 


(2 RR WIR CN! NT OR eI ey 
The F, A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. i 
Stamford, Connecticut 
Please have a representative from your nearest office contact me & id 


to discuss, at no obligation, scientific protection for my shade trees. | T fe - t t X - E 4 T C O 
. * 


t HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


i BRANCH OFFICES: Milford, Peterboro, N.H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, 
Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; 
i East Providence, R.!.; Garnerville, Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, 
Poughkeepsie, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N.Y.; Englewood, Orange, 
Plainfield, N.J.; Chambersburg, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), Paoli, Red Lion, Pa.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield. W.V. 


STATE TEL. 


Rigen civ enanniprenn untciyeen quince 





